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THE acceptance by the British Government of President Coolidge’s 
invitation to a conference on the subject of naval disarmament, 
in continuance of the arrangements made in the Treaty of 
Washington, seems, like that Treaty, to involve the abandonment, 
if not the reversal, of the policy pursued by Great Britain for more 
than three centuries. That such a change should have been 
quietly accepted by the people of this country is inexplicable 
except on the supposition that the traditional British policy in 
regard to the Navy and to foreign relations has been forgotten by 
the present generation. From the time of Queen Elizabeth until 
five or six years ago the great aim of British policy was security.* 
Its chief instrument was the Navy, its auxiliary instrument the 


1 The truth that security is the great aim of all national policies has been 
clearly stated and admirably illustrated by Admiral Sir Reginald Custance in his 
essay entitled A Study of War. 
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Army, and both were employed in the preservation of the balance 
of power in Europe. 

The peculiar nature of warfare by sea is that it is carried on 
by special vessels, battleships, cruisers and destroyers, none of 
which serve any purposes but those of war, and that in presence 
of vessels of war merchant ships are helpless. Warships are costly 
in proportion to the importance of the class to which they belong. 
They take a long time to build and equip. Their numbers are 
therefore limited, and except the smaller craft they cannot be 
improvised. A naval war is decided by battle—the effort at 
mutual destruction of two fleets. Once the balance of force has 
been upset the victor pursues his advantage until the weaker 
fleet is either destroyed or driven into port and kept there by a 
superior observing squadron threatening battle in case it should 
venture out. When that stage has been reached the position 
is the same as if one of the opposing Powers had a navy 
while the other had none. The victorious navy can no longer 
be resisted at sea. It can close the sea to its adversary’s 
merchant ships, can protect transports conveying troops of 
its own army and can cover their landing on the adversary’s 
territory. This state of things resulting from decisive naval 
victory, followed up to its logical conclusion, used to be 
described by a technical term, ‘ the command of the sea.’ The 
security of an island State is conditioned by its ability in case 
of war to win such naval victory as to give it the command 
of the sea for the duration of the war. The consequences of 
naval defeat—invasion and blockade—are more or less disastrous 
according to the nature of the defeated country. Fora continental 
State with a large territory and a great population, and therefore 
able to maintain a large army, invasion is one of the ordinary 
risks of war. Maritime blockade affects only a part of its fron- 
tiers, and is therefore not decisive. But an island blockaded is 
besieged and deprived of every kind of supply from outside. Unless 
the island is self-supporting, blockade may be fatal. Toavoid these 
dangers and to protect her sea-borne trade Great Britain has 
always maintained a strong Navy, and it has usually been 
thought necessary that the British Navy should be stronger, if 
not than that of any possible combination of Powers, at any rate 
than that of the most powerful rival. 

This practice of the maintenance of the strongest navy has 
been supplemented by a peculiar policy, of which the purpose 
was to maintain the balance of power in Europe. The phrase 
describes the course adopted by Great Britain in relation to the 
Powers of Europe. From time to time one or another European 
Power has become so strong as to overshadow its neighbours and 
to threaten their independent existence. Great Britain has found 
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herself fighting in self-defence against the dominant Power and 
associated in that effort with other States engaged in self-defence 
against the same adversary. The victory of her Navy has 
enabled her to land armies on the Continent for the help of her 
allies, and in this way, by fighting in which Great Britain has 
taken her share by sea and land, successive efforts to overmaster 
Europe have been frustrated by a succession of coalitions. This 
is the history of the wars of the Spanish Succession, of the 
French Revolution and Empire, and of the last Great War 
against Germany and Austria and their auxiliaries. In all these 
cases co-operation between Great Britain and her allies has been 
forced both upon her and them by the aggression of the Power 
aiming at domination. The attitude of overlordship has sufficed, 
so soon as it was manifested in action, to create the coalition by 
which its ultimate failure was brought about. 

The close of the Great War in 1918 revealed a new situation, 
due to the accomplishment of two changes which had long been 
foreseen and long been preparing. The first was the expansion of 
the theatre of international relations, in which the group formed 
by the European Powers had hitherto been a kind of close cor- 
poration or self-contained committee, into a community including 
all the States of the world. The second was the active entrance 
of the United States into participation in the affairs of Europe. 

In 1918 the late President Wilson sent to England Professor 
McLaughlin, of the University of Chicago, with the mission of 
explaining in England the motive which had induced him to declare 
war against Germany. Professor McLaughlin came to Oxford, 
where on May 10, 1918, he delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre 
a lecture in which he gave what he declared to be the authentic 
explanation of the President’s action. I listened with rapt atten- 
tion to that lecture. The Professor recounted at length the wrong- 
doings of Germany. He began with the violation of Belgian 
neutrality and with the ill-treatment of the people of Belgium. 
These were bad, but they were no inducement to America to 
take action. Later he touched upon the submarine war. The 
Germans began to sink American ships. This was worse, but 
President Wilson was not disposed to more than diplomatic inter- 
vention. Then came the sinking of the Lusitania, and I supposed 
that this would be the climax. Not at all. There were moresinkings 
of American ships, but President Wilson’s attitude was still un- 
changed. At last the Professor reached his climax in these words : 


But when it came to this, that all these great world questions were 
going to be decided and America have no voice—that was more than flesh 
and blood could stand. 


So, according to the account of his own missionary to the British 
HH 2 
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public, President Wilson entered into the war not to defeat 
Germany, except incidentally, but in order that he himself should 
dictate the conditions of peace. This account of his motive was 
confirmed by his subsequent action. He brought America into 
the war, not as the ally of France, England and Italy, which were 
bound together by treaty, but as an independent belligerent. He 
spoke of peace without victory. He formulated as the basis 
which he proposed for the general pacification fourteen points 
which were embarrassing—some by their vagueness, and some by 
their generality. One of them was the freedom of the sea, a 
phrase which represents or misrepresents the doctrine, at one 
time dear to American Governments, of the abolition of the right 
to capture private property at sea. This was, of course, un- 
acceptable to any British Government. Then he took the extra- 
ordinary step of coming himself to Europe to represent the United 
States at the Peace Congress, where he absolutely refused to 
consider the terms of peace with Germany and her allies until the 
representatives of the Powers should have accepted that covenant 
of the League of Nations which he regarded as the means of pre- 
venting war. In accordance with the President’s ideas, which 
found an echo in the philanthropic bosom of Lord Robert Cecil, 
the league of nations which had been formed to fight Germany, 
but which the United States had not joined, was transformed into 
the League of Nations which is to secure the peace of the world, 
and which also the United States have not joined. Unlike his 
great predecessor Lincoln, whose life was spent in contact with 
his fellows, and who therefore had an uncommonly shrewd 
judgment of men, President Wilson was something of a recluse. 
He communed chiefly with his conscience, or, what was much the 
same thing, with his ‘ second personality,’ Colonel House.? He 
lacked the saving grace of humour. Accordingly he failed to 
check those impulses of his colleagues, due to the passions roused 
by war—passions which he does not seem to have shared—that 
led to the humiliation of Germany by requiring her to admit her 
guilt for the war and by imposing upon her an indemnity defined 
only by a note of interrogation. As a historian of the United 
States, he must surely have known how Napoleon’s attempt to 
impose a limit on the size of the Prussian army had brought about 
an amazing increase of that army. Yet he was a party to the 
repetition of a similar experiment in the Treaty of Versailles. 
The terms elaborated by the Congress, from which Germany was 
excluded, were finally presented to her as an ultimatum which she 
had no choice but to accept. 

President Wilson’s ambition was to make a great name by 


* «Mr. House is my second personality. He is my independent self.’ (Wilson, 
quoted in Seymour, The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, vol. i., p. 118.) 
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doing right. The notes to which he responded were ‘ on earth as 
it is in heaven ’ and ‘ on earth peace, good-will toward men.’ His 
collected speeches are redolent of good-will in the shape of faith 
in democracy, in the majority that elects the President of the 
United States. It seems to have escaped his notice that, as there 
is but one kingdom of heaven, it can have neither foreign policy 
nor foreign war, and that as its citizens, being perfect in character 
and intelligence, are incapable of wrongdoing or misunderstanding, 
it can have no civil war. But on this globe there are many 
kingdoms or republics, and in none of them are all the citizens 
perfect, so that both civil and international wars are possible. 
Perhaps, too, Mr. Wilson had forgotten that ‘ the kingdom of 
heaven is within you,’ and that if things are to be on earth as. in 
heaven the first step would seem to be to bring all the citizens of 
all the States to such a level of character and intelligence as would 
preclude wrongdoing and misunderstanding. It would then be 
comparatively easy to bring all mankind under one government 
and to make the whole earth one kingdom, one democracy— 
perhaps even one aristocracy. The problem of perpetual peace 
would then be solved. 

What was wanted in 1919 was peace on conditions such that 
both sides could shake hands and be friends. This was perhaps 
impossible then, when all concerned were still possessed by the 
passions of the war. It is, however, the goal towards which the 
statesmen of England, France, and Germany have for the last 
eight years been steering to the best of their ability. 

The historical significance of President Wilson lies, not in his 
failures, but in his achievement, which was that he set up and made 
good the claim of the United States to be one of the great Powers 
of the world. American patriotism has never, at any rate since 
the end of the Civil War in 1865, underestimated the power or 
the greatness of the United States. But it did cling steadfastly 
to the tradition of aloofness from the Old World and to Washing- 
ton’s idea of avoiding as much as possible political relations with 
the States of Europe. Apart from the belief in the peculiar 
virtues of the constitution of the United States, the leading idea 
of American policy has been the Monroe Doctrine, of which a 
perhaps exaggerated definition was contained in a despatch of 
Mr. Secretary Olney to the late Lord Salisbury to the effect that 
‘the United States are practically sovereign on this continent.’ 


. The war with Spain which arose as the outcome of disorders in 


Cuba was thought of merely as an expression or enforcement 
of the Monroe Doctrine. But it aroused American interest in the 
navy ; and as it led to the annexation of the Philippine Islands, 
it drew the attention of the United States to the Pacific and 
to their relations with Japan. Friction with Japan, arising 
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from the growing Japanese immigration to the Pacific slope, gave 
an added stimulus to the interest in the navy and hastened the 
determination to make the Panama Canal as a passage for the 
navy from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. But America still 
regarded herself as politically aloof from Europe. 

The part played by the United States in the Great War—that 
of a principal actor on the European stage—made an end of the 
Washington tradition of aloofness from European affairs. Even 
if the refusal of the Senate to ratify the Treaty of Versailles be 
regarded as an attempt to revert to the tradition, it did not in 
any way modify the new self-consciousness of the United States 
as a ‘ world Power.’ The entrance into the war of Japan and of 
some of the South American States marked the end of the separa- 
tion between hemispheres, between the Old World and the New, 
and revealed a community of interests or nearness of relationships 
between all the nations of the world as close as that which in the 
eighteenth century subsisted between the States of Europe. 

It is to this world-wide extension of the theatre of inter- 
national relations that the British. policy of to-day must adapt 
itself. Its fundamental aim, now as ever, must be security, and 
for an island State security always depends primarily upon sea 
power and ultimately upon the patriotism of its people. The 
tradition of British policy was to maintain a navy stronger than 
that of any other State. At one time it was held that the 
standard of British naval strength ought to be equality with the 
combined navies of any two Powers; at another time that it 
should be a definite numerical superiority to that of the next 
strongest naval Power. 

In the United States the events of the Great War produced 
two seemingly incompatible tendencies. American naval officers 
were impressed by the very great strength and efficiency of the 
British Navy, and went home with a natural desire to see the 
American navy as strong and as efficient. At the same time the 
country was permeated by pacifist propaganda on a great scale, 
lavishly endowed by at least one multi-millionaire. There were 
thus in the United States two schools of policy, one of which 
advocated the expansion of the navy in rivalry to that of Great 
Britain, while the other pressed for universal disarmament. The 
wishes of both these schools were met by the action of President 
Harding, who invited representatives of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan to meet representatives of the United States at 
Washington to discuss proposals for the limitation of naval 
armaments. The result of these discussions was the Treaty of 
Washington, by which the five Powers agreed that none of them 
during the next twenty years should construct any capital ship 
displacing more than 35,000 tons or carrying a gun of larger 
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calibre than 16 inches. It was also agreed that each of the 
Powers should reduce its total tonnage of capital ships to a specific 
limit, these limits being for the United States and for the British 
Empire 525,000 tons, for Japan 315,000 tons, and for France and 
Italy 175,000 tons. For aircraft-carriers also limits were’ fixéd. 
It was further agreed that no vessel of war exceeding 10,000 tons, 
other than a capital ship or aircraft-carrier, should be acquired or 
constructed by or for any of the contracting Powers. But no 
limit was fixed for the number or total tonnage of ships of less 
than 10,000 tons. All capital ships of any of the five Powers 
beyond the total tonnage specified in the Treaty were to be 
scrapped. In execution of the provisions of this Treaty a large 
number of British, American, and Japanese capital ships have 
been scrapped. Complete programmes of further scrapping were 
arranged for each of the five Powers, and, for Great Britain, the 
United States, and Japan, programmes of replacement were 
drawn up of which the result will be that in 1942 Great Britain 
and the United States will each have fifteen capital ships, and no 
more, and Japan nine capital ships. 

It will be seen that by the Treaty of Washington the British 
Government abandoned the traditional British policy of main- 
taining a Navy stronger than any other State and. accepted as 
regards capital ships a position of equality with the United 
States. 

Is this arrangement equitable ? Does it provide that security 
which ought to be the first care of any British Government ? 
These two questions are really identical, as is proved by the text 
of Article XXII. of the Treaty itself, which lays down that 
‘Whenever any Contracting Power shall become engaged in a 
war which in its opinion affects the naval defence of its national 
security such Power may after notice to the other Contracting 
Powers suspend for the period of hostilities its obligations under 
the present Treaty.’ There could be no clearer admission of the 
all-importance to every Power concerned of its national security. 
The conditions of security in the two cases of the British Empire 
and of the United States are fundamentally different. The 
United States, with a home area of 3,000,000 square miles, 
embracing every variety of climate and producing a surplus of 
foodstuffs of every kind, cannot conceivably be reduced by 
maritime blockade to starvation and surrender—though no doubt 
an effective blockade, if it were practicable, would cause great 
inconvenience. It is true that in the Civil War the Confederate 
States were crippled by maritime blockade, but they were entirely 
without manufactures, and it was not the lack of food from which 
they suffered. Moreover, the blockade was rendered compara- 
tively easy by the fact that the United States navy was in the 
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hands of the Federal Government, while the Confederate Govern- 
ment, after the defeat of the Marrimac, was without naval force. 
Of external possessions to be protected the United States 
have only Porto Rico, the Panama Canal, the Philippine 
Islands, and some other small groups of islands in the Pacific. 
Of these possessions only the Panama Canal is of vital importance. 
The temporary occupation of the islands by an enemy during a 
war would be of slight importance, and their recovery at the close 
of hostilities would be almost a matter of course. The invasion 
and conquest of the United States, with their population of 
95,000,000, is hardly a possibility to be seriously considered. 
Great Britain, on the other hand, is a small island with an 
area of only 89,000 square miles, which produces only one-sixth of 
the wheat and perhaps not more than half of the other foodstuffs 
upon which the existence of her population of 43,000,000 depends. 
By maritime blockade the island could be starved. After the 
decisive defeat of her Navy a hostile landing upon some point of 
her very extended coast line could hardly be prevented, and, as 
no point in the interior of the island is more than seventy-five 
miles distant from the coast, an invading army might very well 
be able, before it could effectually be met, to dislocate vital com- 
munications. In the case of Great Britain, therefore, victory at 
sea is in case of war the essential condition of security. Almost 
all the other portions of the British Empire, with the exception of 
India and of Canada, are subject to similar conditions of defence, 
They are accessible only by sea and depend for their protection in 
case of waf upon the British Navy. It must be borne in mind 
that the limitation imposed by the Treaty of Washington on the 
total tonnage of capital ships covers not merely the Navy of the 
United Kingdom, but the naval forces of the whole Empire. The 
communications between all parts of the Empire are by sea. 
Naval defeat means their interruption and a resolution of the 
Empire into a series of scattered and disconnected units, none of 
which except the Mother Country has a white population much 
larger than that of London. Great Britain herself depends both 
for her daily bread and her daily work upon her sea-borne trade. 
There are in the world on all the seas altogether 32,600 sea- 
going ships, of which 10,000 are British and only 4000 American. 
Of the 29,000 steamers ggoo are British, 3200 American. Thus 
of all the world’s sea-going ships one-third are British. France, 
* The world’s total tonnage of sea-going steamers in 1926 was 62,000,000, of 
which 22,000,000 were owned in the British Empire, 11,000,000 in the United 
States, 4,000,000 in Japan, while France, Germany, and Italy each owned 
3,000,000. How great the expansion has been in our time is shown by a 
comparison of the figures for 1888, which were for all the world 10,000,000 tons 


and for the British Empire 7,000,000, no other nation having so much as 
1,000,000 tons. 
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Germany, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Italy, and Japan have each 
from 1000 to 2000. Of steamers of 12,000 tons and upwards there 
were, according to Lioyd’s Register of June 1925, altogether 226. 
Of these 136 were owned in the British Empire, 32 in the United 
States, 16 in France, 12 in Germany, 9 in Italy, and 9 in Holland. 
Of 2700 British steamers of over 3000 tons one-half are at any time 
to be found on the great trade routes and the other half are in 
port at the home or foreign ends of these routes. Endless pro- 
cessions of these steamers move from the Irish Sea and the 
English Channel to New York, to the West Indies, to Brazil and 
Argentina, and to South Africa. A similar procession passes 
along the Mediterranean and the Red Sea either to Bombay, or to 
Ceylon and from Ceylon to Australia and New Zealand, or to 
Singapore, China and Japan.‘ In case of war with any maritime 
Power all these endless trains of steamers must be protected. 

The protection of shipping in time of war depends upon two 
factors. The first is the superiority of an undefeated battle fleet, 
and the second the escorting and patrolling work of cruisers and 
destroyers. The areas in which the trade routes converge need 
to be constantly patrolled by cruisers and destroyers. The 
steamers passing along the trade routes must be convoyed, and if 
specially swift ships seek safety by avoiding the normal routes 
they ought to find themselves, as they approach their destination, 
in a patrolled region. In any calculation of the number of cruisers 
and destroyers indispensable for a British Navy in time of war 
we have to consider, first the cruiser squadrons to be employed in 
conjunction with the battle fleet, and next those required to 
patrol the regions where the trade routes converge upon home 
waters and where they approach the principal ports of destination. 
To these must be added the forces required for convoy. How 
many cruisers and destroyers are required to escort the convoys 
into which must be grouped thousands of ships distributed over a 
dozen ocean routes? The experience of the last war has con- 
firmed that of the wars of the French Revolution and Empire, for 
in both cases the number of cruisers employed steadily increased 
until the close of hostilities, when they were counted by hundreds. 
It is evident that the British requirement for the service of 
convoy alone must be three times as great as that of the United 
States for the same service. 

Navies are built and maintained with a view to the possi- 
bilities of war, and each Power, in determining the standard of 
naval strength which it proposes to adopt, takes into consideration 
the hypothesis of possible conflict with any one of the other naval 
Powers or with any reasonably probable combination. This kind 


“ See Captain Thursfield’s paper on cruisers in the Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution, February 1927. 
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of consideration has never been regarded as unfriendly, though it 
assumes that existing political relations are not necessarily per- 
manent and that the friends of to-day may be the rivals or the 
adversaries of to-morrow. The prime object admitted on all 
hands as fundamental is security. From this point of view the 
agreement made at Washington can only be characterised as 
inequitable. The security of Great Britain as an island State 
and that of her sea-linked Empire depends absolutely upon her 
naval strength. The dependence of the United States upon sea 
power is not absolute. There is no equality between the two sets 
of conditions. That this is the case would almost certainly have 
been admitted by the greatest exponent of American naval 
thought, the late Captain Mahan. It is hardly possible in reading 
the text of the Treaty of Washington not to feel that it has a 
background not expressed in the preamble. In the years that 
followed the end of the war, while Great Britain was reducing her 
Navy, the United States were building a series of battleships of 
unprecedented size and power. This was a course implying to 
any observer the intention to outmatch the strongest foreign 
navy—that of Great Britain. That would be a perfectly legiti- 
mate intention, and might have been due in part to anxiety 
caused by the alliance between Great Britain and Japan, an 
anxiety which, it is needless to say, was entirely without founda- 
tion and must have been dispelled by the termination of that 
alliance. A great expansion of the American navy would 
naturally have brought about a corresponding expansion of that 
of Great Britain, and it is possible that the British Government of 
1921-2, confronted with its own financial difficulties and with 
the very strong financial position of the United States, was 
willing for the sake of economy to accept the condition of naval 
equality embodied in the Treaty. Economy was no doubt 
necessary, but it can hardly have been right to seek it at the 
expense of security while millions were squandered to pay work- 
men and working women for doing no work and a host of new 
civil servants for doing work that had been better left undone 

The net result is that America has obtained equality of capital 
ships without the cost of competition, and that Great Britain has 
ceded it to her by accepting a programme for scrapping in which 
the substantial sacrifices were on the British side. 

By the Treaty of Washington Great Britain is bound. The 
practical question is that of the attitude to be adopted by the 
British Government in the conference proposed by President 
Coolidge. 

The naval policy of Great Britain involving a Navy of very 
great strength was due to her insularity and to the competition 
of her European neighbours. It was fully justified by the event 
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of the Great War. Of competition with the United States there 
was no idea. If the intention of the United States was, as set 
forth in the preamble to the Treaty of Washington, ‘ to contri- 
bute to the maintenance of the peace and to reduce the burdens 
of competition in armament,’ what more was necessary to that 
end than that the United States should limit their programme of 
shipbuilding ? The American shipbuilding programme was a 
challenge to Great Britain, a tacit claim to supersede her as the 
first naval Power, a suggestion that, not Britannia, but Columbia, 
should henceforth ‘ rule the waves.’ In the known divided state 
of American feeling President Harding’s invitation to the dis- 
cussion of naval armaments was open to two interpretations. It 
may perhaps have merely veiled the challenge in the language of 
pacifism. The acceptance by the British Government of the 
ratio of equality in battleships was an evasion, a postponement, 
possibly a prudent postponement, of the issue. The invitation of 
President Coolidge to the Conference at Geneva may be read as a 
repetition—again disguised in pacifist forms—of the same chal- 
lenge. The policy which it covers will be determined by the people 
of the United States. The British Government, which can have in 
view only one object, the national security, will explain at Geneva 
the vital conditions of that security. The response to be given 
by the American representatives to that exposition will remove all 
ambiguity and leave no doubt as to the policy of the United 
States. 

There is to-day no more momentous question than that of the 
policy of the United States. There have been from time to time 
symptoms of a purpose, perhaps an unconscious purpose, to 
dominate both hemispheres. The construction put by Mr. Olney 
on the Monroe Doctrine undoubtedly implied domination over 
the New World. President Wilson’s attitude at Versailles 
savoured of domination in the affairs of Europe. A tendency of 
American policy in the direction thus suggested would no doubt 
be accompanied by a corresponding world-wide reaction. The 
principle of the balance of power holds good not for the 
European area alone. It applies with equal force and equal 
justice to the whole world—no longer two separate hemispheres, 
but a single sphere. An overbearing attitude on the part of the 
United States, if it should become a reality and be manifested in 
action, must sooner or later meet with its appropriate answer 
from the united States of Europe, from the united States of 
South America, and from the federated States of the Pacific. 


SPENSER WILKINSON. 
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AUDIT THE PARTY FUNDS 


On February 19, 1908—over nineteen years ago—I moved in 
the House of Commons that the secret party funds be publicly 
audited. 

The opportunities a private member has of getting anything 
debated in the House of Commons are very few. But on this 
occasion I happened to have allotted to me by the fortune of the 
ballot the chance of moving a subject for debate and resolution. 
The odds are heavily against any man having this opportunity 
in the course of many years, and when he does obtain it he is 
supposed to propose some set subject which he has been ordered 
to put before the House by the professional politicians of his own 
party upon the front bench. I forget what in this case the set 
piece (which a private member was supposed to repeat like a 
parrot) happened to be ; but in any case, it mattered nothing to 
me, for I had long made it clear that I would vote and act, not 
according to the orders of the machine, but as I had pledged 
myself at election, and as. I thought best in the interests of my 
constituents and of the country. I must make it clear at this 
point that a resolution thus moved has no practical effect upon 
legislation. No private member has any power whatsoever. 
Legislation is arranged between important financial interests and 
the front benches. The only real value, therefore, of a resolution 
is to call public attention to a matter which the professional 
politicians desire to keep hushed up, but which, in the opinion 
of the mover, should be generally known. In my opinion, the 
already gross and increasing corruption connected with the party 
funds was a matter eminently deserving full publicity. Indeed, 
I judged that unless it were brought before the public in such a 
fashion as I should attempt, and unless it had the unlikely good 
fortune to rouse public opinion, the already extensive corruption 
of public life would rapidly grow, but certainly neither I nor any- 
one else then had any idea of its reaching the pitch it has during 
the last few years. 

Since it could not be declared that the resolution was out of 
order, steps were taken to prevent a division. An amendment 
was proposed by the present Lord Buckmaster, whereupon there 
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was debated, not my original resolution, but some routine stuff or 
other about Free Trade and Protection. I urged the Chair, as 
the hour for the end of the debate approached, to allow the 
original motion to be put and divided on. The Speaker would not 
allow this, and therefore no division was taken upon the question 
whether the party funds should be audited or no. 

At the time when they acted in this fashion the great bulk of 
the public were still ignorant of the conditions under which 
Parliament was working. Those who were acquainted with the 
sale of honours were comparatively few in number, and even 
among them most denied’ that anything beside honours was 
sold. As a fact, of course not only honours but contracts and 
even policies were already affected by secret payments—the 
Marconi affair was only four years ahead—and it is probable 
that there had already arisen, side by side with the corruption of 
the secret party funds, private individual payments and promises 
to Ministers from rich men for various purposes. At any rate, 
my motion was confined to the party funds as being the most 
tangible and obvious point of attack. As I have said, it was 
shelved and not divided upon. 

This reminds me, by the way, that lately Lord Buckmaster’s 
Bill for protecting lapwings was up for its second reading in the 
House of Lords. Were I a member of that august assembly, it 
would give me great pleasure to move an amendment that the 
House of Lords should discuss, not lapwings on this occasion, 
but the secret party funds. 

So much for the occasion which began that anxiety upon the 
stability of political honour which has now grown to such large 
proportions. 

I propose in these brief pages to consider the arguments 
brought forward at that time (and since) against the action which 
I took, and to ask the reader, first, whether those arguments 
have any real weight ; secondly, whether, if something be not 
done and done soon, public life will not come to be regarded as 
so disreputable that men will cease to take it seriously. 

The first and the commonest objection against any action 
for the purifying of public life is the contention that bribes have 
always been given, that venality is an inevitable accompaniment 
of parliamentary government, to be accepted as a necessary evil 
along with the inestimable benefits which men derive from that 
régime. Two contentions are particularly pointed out in this 
connexion—that the King’s Ministers in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries habitually bribed members of Parliament, 
and that the sale of honours (that is, the granting of peerages and 
inferior titles to men who had subscribed to party funds) was a 
practice reaching right back into the Victorian period. As it had 
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not hitherto produced any active evil in the State, it might well be 
tolerated indefinitely. 

To the first of these objections there are two answers which 
seem to me conclusive: the answer that this present bribery is of 
a different kind from that of the past and much more dan- 
gerous, and the answer that the admitted continuance of an evil 
is perilous. 

In the past it was a responsible Executive which, finding itself 
hampered by the power of veto in the hands of the gentry (for 
that is what the House of Commons represented in older days), 
pushed through policies which it thought to be to the good of 
the country by the doubtful expedient of buying the votes of those 
who might have obstructed such a policy. In the modern form 
of corruption there is no question of this. It is not connected 
with bribery of individual members in order that a piece of good 
policy—or, at least, one approved of by the Executive—shall be 
put through. What we have mow is the bribery of individual 
politicians by rich men to whom they sell honours (and much 
else) in order to accumulate a large secret fund in support of 
their personal power, and probably, in many cases, to increase 
their private fortunes as well. 

But the other argument seems to me of even greater weight. 
The cry that a thing ‘ has always been done,’ even were it true 
(and in this case it is only partly true), is the one fatal excuse of 
vice which leads individuals as well as societies and institutions 
to their ruin. It is the drunkard’s argument. When a man is 
taking to drink there is a. phase in which he pleads that he has 
always drunk hard and that it has done him no harm so far. We 
are all of us well acquainted with the end of that process. 

The contention, however, that peerages and baronetcies have 
always been sold indirectly in the past, since at least the middle 
of the Victorian period, though erroneous, is more plausible. It 
is true that for a full lifetime past, and even earlier, an acknow- 
ledged custom arose that a man who had subscribed largely to the 
funds of his party should have a claim upon that party for 
recognition in the Honours List. Yet I call the contention 
erroneous because there is this capital difference in degree and 
manner between the old fashion and the new. In the old days 
exceptionally—and not as a matter of course—a wealthy man, 
having subscribed regularly for many years, and not originally 
with the avowed intention of social promotion (which in fact he 
often failed or disdained to receive), could towards the end of his 
career approach the chief of his party and say, ‘ After all, honours 
of this kind are intended for men of my class—that is, for the 
wealthy few. I have long been a loyal supporter of your policy, 
with which you know I am in agreement. I have regularly 
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sacrificed large annual sums towards it, and I think I have a 
right to recognition at your hands.’ 

I do not say that that was a good state of affairs, but it was 
quite different from what goes on to-day. 

I doubt whether you can find one case before the last thirty 
years of a man given a peerage immediately in return for a 
single payment without other claim than its amount. Men at 
least served the apprenticeship, as it were, of long political service 
and subscription. The number even of those so rewarded was 
comparatively small; their social position was already assured. 
But what happens nowadays is that utterly unknown people of 
no public service whatsoever, whose only social asset is their 
power of putting great sums suddenly into the hands of a politician, 
are brought out of nothing and find themselves peers. There 
are differences even in this grotesque process. Some are a little 
better than others, some a little more worthy ; but it is notorious 
and beyond contradiction that a regular flood of nonentities who 
happen to have been able to produce the money out of this or 
that form of industry are sold peerages ‘ across the counter,’ as 
their subordinates have sold the goods out of which their for- 
tunes have been accumulated. 

The late Mr. Cecil Chesterton put it simply and well when he 
said, ‘ There is a market for peerages at Westminster as there is a 
market for cabbages at Covent Garden.’ He could not have put 
it more tersely or more truly. 

Here I know that my reader will say to himself, ‘ It was so in 
the last Administration, or the last but one, but it is not so under 
the present Government.’ I will come to that in a moment. 

The second main argument which I have heard against the 
public audit of the party funds is that honours are ceasing to-day 
to be of any great importance. If your professional. politician 
chooses to sell them to men who are foolish enough to desire them, 
why, it is a good thing for the recipient, and it does no great harm 
to anybody else. 

This argument has very little value in my eyes. It is true 
that honours have much less value than they used to have, but 
it is also true that this slump (if I may use the term) is not due 
so much to a loss by English people of respect for social distinc- 
tions as to the contempt into which they have fallen precisely 
through this habit of sale and purchase. But the matter does not 
stop there. Ifa very vulgar Mr. Buggins suddenly becomes Lord 
de la Warrenne there is something more than a grotesque piece 
of tinsel tied to the tail of an offensive nonentity. There is 
hereditary legislative power ; there is, in the course of time when 
the transaction is forgotten, something of weight added to the 
man’s position, and to his power of affecting the national councils 
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if he choose to do so. But even granted that these things are 
comparatively unimportant and that most of us who have greater 
interests in life would not pay anything to be a lord, let alone a 
baronet, what guarantee have we that such payments, once they 
are allowed to be secretly and corruptly made, concern themselves 
with honours alone? My motion was not for an inquiry into the 
sale of honours, which I have never thought the capital point— 
my demand was for an audit of the secret party funds ; for I knew 
very well that, even in that distant day when things had gone 
nothing like so far as they have now, politicians sold things of far 
more national moment than titles and that the traffic could only 
be checked by exposure. They sell contracts at Westminster, 
they sell posts, and occasionally they will even sell policies. Of 
such actions some are common, some exceptional, some very rare ; 
but all are possible, because the principle of secret payment by 
rich men to the politicians is admitted. 

A further argument, not in favour of, but in palliation of the 
evil, may be very briefly dismissed, though it is that one upon 
which the politicians who are most guilty insist most. It is the 
argument that no one person or team among the politicians— 
whatever his or its label—is especially to blame. All do it, and 
therefore none should be singled out. I should have thought that, 
for a reasonable man, it would be enough to set such an argument 
down to have it immediately extinguished in laughter. But used 
it is. The politicians do not look at things as others do. They 
are so much convinced that the public is still deceived by the game, 
they are so confident that the average Englishman still regards a 
‘Unionist ’ as devoted to the government of all Ireland from West- 
minster, a ‘ Liberal’ as a person devoted to ‘ Liberalism’ (what- 
ever that may be), a ‘ Labour man’ as a revolutionary—they 
are, I say, so much convinced of some life still surviving the old 
trash that they think to throw our indignation off the scent by 
rousing what used to be called in the dear old days ‘ party 
feeling.’ They are quite mistaken. The man in the street is 
heartily confident that a front bench man will take money quite 
indifferently to what side of the House he honours. What people 
see nowadays is not the imaginary distinction of party, which 
has ceased to make any difference in their daily lives, but the 
very real distinction between the professional politician in 
whom ill-doing goes unpunished and their own humdrum lives 
in which it does not. They know that if the manager of a com- 
pany take a heavy bribe to buy goods to the detriment of that 
company he goes to prison ; but that a manager of all our most 
vital interests is much more tenderly dealt with. 

An argument to which I myself should pay much more 
attention—one which, indeed, I did myself advance in the 
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discussion of this subject at its origin—is that the auditing of the 
party funds would not be of practical effect. What would 
bappen would be (it is urged) the solemn anditing of a perfectly 
innocuous list side by side with which another secret fund of real 
importance would at once arise. Moreover, it is not only the 
secret party funds which are a scandal ; it is also, and even more, 
the secret payments to individuals, the purchase of monopolies 
by the promise of directorships, and in general the ‘ financing’ 
of the politician as a person and not as the head of a group. 

There is something in this argument. The auditing of the 
secret party funds would not of itself, and automatically, stop 
the custom of wholesale bribery. It would not mechanically put 
an end to the arrangement whereby a man grants a monopoly 
in his public capacity and then as a private individual accepts a 
large salary from the monopoly he is thus creating. It would not 
check the generosity of acquaintances or the gratitude of those 
who benefit by such generosity. But it would have a very great 
effect none the less. 

I doubt whether the most brazen politician would dare to put 
forward a sham party list in which the names of his principal 
rich men were absent, or in which their contributions were set 
down at an unimportant figure. We know roughly (within very 
wide limits) the minimum which a party fund must reach, though 
we have recently been startled by guesses at the maximum ; 
and I take it that our worthies would have to set down at any rate 
so considerable a proportion of the real names and of the real 
amounts as would cripple the whole system. Moreover, the mere 
fact that corruption had been touched in one, though that be the 
least vicious, of its branches would tend to put fear into all the 
rest. The police do not catch every burglar; but the fact that 
burglars when they are caught are punished has a salutary effect. 

This last sentence leads me to the consideration of yet another 
argument. I have heard it said (by the most zealous, of course, 
and by those few of the most zealous who know best what they 
are talking about) that the proper procedure is not so mild a one 
as the auditing of the party funds, but impeachment, a full trial 
and heavy sentence ; such sentence being specially designed to 
withdraw from these gentry their ill-gotten wealth. 

I agree that this would be much the most satisfactory process, 
and certainly men of a past generation would have taken it for 
granted. But we must begin by what is practicable. We cannot 
ask the politicians to destroy each other, and there is no machinery 
for setting up a tribunal (until or unless the power of the Crown 
be revived) save an appeal to the politicians themselves. But we 
can ask for the auditing of the party funds as a first step. For 
there is nothing unusual about the auditing of a fund, whereas 
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there is something very unusual indeed in leaving it quite un- 
known who has created a trust of millions and how and by whom 
it is controlled. There is literally no answer whatsoever to the 
demand for an audit save the answer of boycott by silence. That 
is why the House of Commons dared not divide on my motion. 
That is why it was resolved to side-track it by a ridiculous and 
irrelevant amendment. (Again! How I wish I were in the 
House of Lords to move that amendment to Lord Buckmaster’s 
great measure upon the ‘ wanton lapwing ’—I would suggest 
something about crests.) That is why the proposal to return to 
the real question was refused. 

That is also why we have had so astonishing a silence upon 
Lord Rosebery’s recent letters to The Times. Lord Rosebery has 
been Prime Minister of England. He is also—what is rare in 
such a position as his—an historian of real eminence, competent 
to judge the development of national institutions. He has 
had practical experience of affairs. It is of common knowledge 
that he would demand nothing absolute, nor anything which his 
fellow-countrymen would regard as extravagant, yet when he 
makes, in the columns of a paper which is also in its way a 
national institution and a sort of forum for the gravest questions, 
a request that a piece of corruption, notorious and notoriously 
attached to a particular dishonoured name, and actually at this 
moment providing sustenance to a herd of hungry candidates, a 
piece of corruption actually grotesque in its enormity, not only 
of scale but of impudence, shall be duly exposed, there is an 
organised boycott. One or two newspapers timidly printed a few 
pale words; the great mass of the Press preferred to look the 
other way. : 

I am not sure that this is not the worst symptom in the whole 
affair ; for it is true, without exception, in the history of nations 
that the breakdown of their institutions comes under the title 
‘Too late.’ Societies go to pieces after repeated warnings, and 
only after the deliberate and cynical neglect of those warnings. 
It is as though the same gods which had determined to prosper 
a people were willing to give it, in its last perils, every opportunity 
for belated wisdom, and abandon it only under the fatigue of 
finding themselves ignored. 

But there comes along the man who tells us for our consolation 
that things no doubt were very bad a few years ago, nay, that 
they had (he admits) been getting worse for a long time, but that 
we must be thankful they have now ceased. The present 
Administration has set its face against all the practices of its 
predecessors. The last monstrous inflation of bribery has 
sickened everyone. Even the House of Lords itself plucked up 
the courage to protest against one of the most comic of the 
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proposed new peerages. The abscess (says our friend) has been 
lanced, and now we are all healthy again. 

There is such a passion nowadays for feeling comfortable at 
all costs that this argument is being repeated upon every side in 
conversation (for when public affairs may not be discussed in the 
Press conversation takes its place), and it is received. 

My answer to the man who thus consoles himself is—first, that 
the abscess is not lanced, it is still there—large, feverish, inflamed, 
pulsating, filled to bursting with some two million pounds; 
secondly, that a temporary cessation from any evil in society is 
of no effect whatever towards its eradication. You only eradi- 
cate, or rather keep within due bounds, the baseness and vices 
of men by punishment. Unless you have machinery whereby 
the revival of an evil after its temporary cessation shall be 
rendered difficult, certainly that evil will re-arise. You do not 
cure a thief of pilfering by a short term of imprisonment during 
which he cannot pilfer ; still less do you cure him of pilfering by 
imprisoning someone else. And that is all an honest Adminis- 
tration such as we now enjoy can do. It can prevent its own 
body from selling contracts, corruptly accepting posts, huckster- 
ing honours and all the rest of it. It cannot prevent those 
outside its body doing so prospectively. An honest Prime 
Minister can say to a would-be purchaser, ‘ There is nothing 
doing.’ But he cannot prevent the would-be purchaser approach- 
ing a less strait-laced character in opposition and giving him 
present value for future consideration, to mature when that easier 
conscience is in office. 

Here it must be remembered that those men (and they are 
honest men) who have so many years kept silent upon the cor- 
ruption of public life have condoned it ; they are therefore in no 
small measure responsible for the dangers of which they are now 
very genuinely frightened. During the whole of the Marconi 
business, during the whole of the Indian currency business, during 
the ‘ dope’ scandal—I am only quoting three at random out of 
scores—not one voice was raised from amongst the politicians 
of any shade or kind. When the worst culprits were actually 
rewarded with high office at home and abroad, not one single 
protest arose from any one of those hundreds of men who follow 
the common trade at Westminster, and hardly a protest from 
any of those wealthy owners of the Press who are so closely 
bound up with Westminster. 

I do not desire to exaggerate ; indeed, I am conscious that I am 
doing nothing of the kind. I know the difficulty men are in 
when they are asked to stand out against the interests, however 
base, of a corporation to which they belong. I am also aware 
of a factor in all this which is sometimes not sufficiently allowed 
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for—I mean that sense of the invincibility, of the eternity and 
unalterable security of English institutions, which leads men by a 
curious association of ideas to feel it in some way impious that 
diseases in those institutions should be so much as mentioned. It 
is the religion of patriotism which thus works ; and that religion 
is high and good. But in its extravagances it may have mortal 
effects. If aman come to persuade himself that it is a sin against 
the nation to let its citizens know that their public servants are 
amenable to bribes, then he may be compared to one who should 
think it a beginning of suicide to medicine in his own body. 
I admit that there are in all these things degrees. I do not say 
that the common habit of democracies whereby they throw a 
fierce searchlight upon every one of their servants and raise 
furious battle round every peccadillo on the part of delegated 
power does not disturb society and make it unstable. I would 
add that such a mood is, I agree, quite unnatural to England, 
which is essentially an aristocratic State, and the discipline and 
order of which depends upon the deference paid by the masses to 
the few. In America, in Ireland, in France, action can safely be 
taken that could not be taken here. 

But precisely because the matter is one of degree is it important 
to note when degree has been exceeded, and there can be no doubt 
that the limit of safety has long ago been passed. 

It is further true that in many departments of the State, 
notably in the civil, military, and naval services, the standard of 
probity is very high indeed—higher than it was a couple of life- 
times ago, and higher than it is in many of our rivals. But, as in 
the case of disease in the human body, it is not the health of one 
or of many parts, but of the diseased part, with which any reason- 
able man must be concerned. It is bad enough that other organs 
of the national life, for example the Press, should have sunk in 
our time so heavily. But that what is, at any rate in principle, 
the chief organ of all legislative, executive, and in part judicial 
action should be admittedly subject to the disease which we 
all admit and all watch without attempting to cure it, is grave. 
It is exceedingly dangerous and may even in the long run be 
fatal. 

I have said that in a State founded upon aristocratic traditions, 
such as have been the strength of England in the past and such as 
make her still unique in Europe, there is a comprehensible and, 
within due limits, rightful hesitation in exposing those at the 
head of government to the derision of the governed. But there is 
another side to that. If you admit into the category of those 
who, by office and title at least, appear as the powerful few, men 
whom the masses cannot respect, then, no matter how strong the 
aristocratic instinct be in society, no matter how thoroughly your 
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citizens may instinctively recoil from the democratic ideal, you 
will fail to preserve the due order of the State. 

You cannot throw open the great public offices of England, 
the peerages of England, the political machinery of England, to 
random offers measured, not by the dignity of the claimant, but 
by nothing whatever save his immediate power of purchase or 
blackmail, without in the long run destroying that very quality 
whereby those great public offices, those titles, and that political 
machinery have in the past earned respect. 

It is not only a question of morals; it is also a question of 
honour. It is even more a question of dignity. And there is 
another aspect of the affair to which I will only make the briefest 
allusion because it is painful and arouses a very just and legitimate 
irritation. It is this: we can no longer keep the thing to our- 
selves. Our rivals are aware of this weakness. The Press 
boycott reaches no further than the shore. Beyond the seas, 
among our rivals, all is known which even the most honest men 
amongst ourselves think best to keep concealed from the bulk of 
their fellow-citizens. I am not speaking without experience. 
I have heard men accepting as a commonplace, I have seen printed 
as matter taken for granted, in the United States especially, but 
also in Spain and Italy, in France, in Belgium, a view of all this— 
sometimes exaggerated, often at fault, but produced by a know- 
ledge of certain undoubted facts which in England itself had been 
half suppressed. 

The opinion of foreigners, whether favourable or unfavourable, 
is of no very direct influence. The one does not greatly strengthen 
the nation nor the other greatly weaken it, but it has some little 
indirect effect when it becomes widespread and continuous ; and 
it is of especial value to us in this—that by it we may judge the 
trend of our own development. What the foreigner notes about 
the weak points of a nation when that nation is unaware of them, 
or is kept in deliberate ignorance of them, is an index of what men 
within the nation will sooner or later discover for themselves. 
We have seen such a phenomenon in our own generation when 
the Germans, though exaggerating and misunderstanding it, did 
grasp (in the early ‘nineties and onwards) what the average 
Frenchman had not yet grasped—the effect which political evils 
in France were having upon the military strength of that republic. 
Those evils were not of the same kind as ours ; they were perhaps 
greater. Our own evils do not affect so far the armed strength of 
the nation against its rivals. They affect rather its internal 
structure. There is no exact parallel save on this point, that 
foreign opinion should be watched, for it is something of a guide. 
And I am afraid that foreign opinion to-day is under no illusions 
upon the decline from aristocracy to plutocracy in England 
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and the particular vicious effects of that transformation upon 
Parliament. 

But, after all, such grave considerations, though they will 
remain permanently to disturb us, are not our immediate concern. 
To cleanse the whole affair there will be needed a social movement 
of long development and of slow achievement ; but one first step 
can be taken and should be taken; one demand can be acceded 
to and should be continually reiterated until the public ear, which 
we are told is long and furry, begins to wag. It is the demand 
which I made by voice (where it was of little service, in the 
House of Commons), which I have reiterated (though I fear to 
only a small audience) by the pen and which I have put as a title 
to the head of these pages: Audit the Party Funds. 


H. BELtLoc. 





THE POLITICS OF A LABOUR MEMBER 


THE very real possibility that within the next decade the official 
Opposition—known to its friends as the ‘ Labour Party ’ and by 
its opponents as the ‘ Socialists ’—may be called upon again to 
assume responsibility for the government of the country makes 
it a matter of very urgent importance that some more clear idea 
of its principles and its methods should be obtained by the 
impartial inquirer than is to be gathered from current polemical 
argument. It is difficult, it must be conceded, for any single 
supporter of any political cause authoritatively to expound the 
ideals or repulsions which may animate his fellows, and therefore, 
at the risk of being egotistical, the writer would claim for his 
views no higher an authority than his own judgment. Were he 
to add that such conclusions as he may have arrived at enable 
him conscientiously to remain in the political party to which he 
has given allegiance, he would ask his readers, of their charity, 
to believe that his convictions are sincere, and to that extent his 
views may be taken to be, if not representative, at least an element 
in that greatest common measure of opinion which enablés men 
collectively to work together. 

At the outset we cannot do better than ask what causes have 
been at work to produce a Labour Party at all? Since the 
failure of the Young England movement and the Chartists, until 
the twentieth century, English politics of every school were 
conducted upon assumptions almost wholly empiric ; but, what- 
ever be the value of the principles of Labour, it cannot be denied 
that the Labour Party is ideological—its policy proceeds from 
principles more or less defined ; and this dependence on a priori 
notions at once endows it with a strength and a weakness both of 
which might otherwise be lacking. To say, however, that the 
politics of the Opposition are founded on theory, immediately 
places upon us the obligation to expound the nature of its funda- 
mental creed ; it is primarily to consider such assumptions that 
this article has been written. 

I would hesitate to employ the facile solution which consists 
uncritically in dubbing the Labour Party Socialist, first, because 
the word ‘ Socialist ’ is a word of such varying connotation that 
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it is often almost meaningless, save as a phrase of encomium or 
abuse, and, secondly, because, whatever definition may be given 
to the word, the fact remains that the Labour Party is a vast 
federation of trade unionists and co-operators with but a small 
proportion of avowed Socialists added thereto. To become a 
member of the Labour Party it is not necessary that a man 
should declare himself simpliciter to be a Socialist. It is sufficient 
either that he should be or become a member of a body, either a 
trade union or co-operative society, which is itself affiliated to the 
Labour Party, or, if he join the Labour Party directly, that he 
should support the particular immediate programme for which the 
Labour Party stands and, presumably, be prepared to support 
any future consequential amendment. 

It is therefore necessary to find some general notion, wider 
than that of State collectivism, to define the limits of Labour 
Party policy—some notion the absence of belief in which would 
make it impossible for a person to join the Labour Party. Speak- 
ing for myself, tentatively, I find this criterion in the opposition 
to that overpowering dominion of money values in social and 
economic life which we have come to call Plutocracy. There are 
those in the Labour Party, probably a majority, who believe that 
the morality of a society exempt from the imperium of Mammon 
is to be found in some progressive evolution in the future ; there 
are others—in which latter category I do not hesitate to include 
myself—who believe that a sane human society was in process of 
being achieved in medieval times, and that this development has 
been distorted by a false philosophy into a heedless materialistic 
pursuit of individual enrichment. Agreement between those who, 
for this purpose, we may describe as futurists and regressives 
respectively is to be found in their common condemnation of the 
acquisitive assumptions of the modern commercial and industrial 
world. 

I speak with hesitation of the views and ideals of those who 
believe that nobler ideals of social justice still await discovery : 
from the point of view which I would advocate, in the recovery 
of which I believe the Labour Party should prove an effective 
instrument ; just as it is generally admitted that great art reached 
its summit at the time of the Renaissance—an achievement only 
previously attained in the days of the city States of Greece—so it 
would appear that the most complete exposition of moral 
principles, both as regards the polity and the individual, was laid 
down by St. Thomas Aquinas in his marvellous and unique 
Summa, and as the medieval painter completes the perfection of 
Greek sculpture, so has the great doctor and saint finally enriched 
the moral theses of Aristotle and Plato. 

He has added to the masterly analysis of the natural law of 
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Aristotle and the social comity of Plato the complete application 
of the Christian ethic to all those social problems with which 
political parties should be concerned. Not less than in his 
analysis of personal value, of temperance, fortitude, piety and 
the rest, he has laid down the social criteria which constitute the 
fundamentals of the just State, and in particular, in matters of 
economics, it is but necessary to contrast his moral assumptions 
with the practice of the modern plutocratic State to ensure the 
condemnation of the latter. 

Passing from St. Thomas to the general economic theory of 
the Middle Ages, we may say that three great necessities of a 
Christian economic are there laid down—the duty that industry 
and commerce should be carried on so that they should satisfy 
the requirements first of vocation, then of fraternity, and thirdly 
of justice in commercial dealing, and, consequently, that they 
must avoid the essentially commercial vices of covetousness, 
avarice, and usury. 

The Labour Party, albeit unconsciously, in criticising the 
commercial anarchy of the age, in assuming a natural, if not a 
Christian, law transcending the purely legal regulation of con- 
tractual relations, displays a happy tendency to resurrect these 
medieval standards. The attack upon the complacent citizen 
who, moved solely by economic considerations, disregards the 
nobility or quality of labour, who sees in continuous employment 
and the receipt of wages a final good apart from the nature of 
the work or its conditions, rests upon a subconscious recogni- 
tion of the medieval notion of Vocation. Whether a carpenter 
be employed to-day on the construction of a town-hall or a 
workman’s dwelling on the one hand, or on the embellishment of 
the mansion of a vulgarian or of a disorderly house, is as nothing 
to those who would merely ask whether he be employed or not ; 
who possibly are sufficiently enlightened further to inquire 
whether his wages are or are not adequate, but who care nothing 
for the development of his dignity or talent. 

The notion of vocation in medieval thought was an outcome 
of the idea of the sanctification of the individual, a purpose held 
with full comprehension of its ultimate Christian objective ; those 
who oppose plutocracy can only do so consistently by assuming 
that the individual human being has inalienable rights of develop- 
ment and culture which his mere employment as an economic or 
profit-making expedient tends to defeat. A Labour Party based 
upon Catholic tradition (for so we may conveniently call the 
Christian medizval economic) must needs be individualist—that 
is, regarding each human being as a soul dependent only upon 
God and awaiting individual judgment, it cannot tolerate any of 
those half-servile expedients for the compulsory betterment of the 
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poor which characterise so much of the programmes of enlightened 
capitalistic politicians, who tentatively endeavour to mitigate 
the deplorable results of the unfettered practice of commercial 
competition. 

Inevitably the Labour Party, despite all temptation to secure 
speedy ameliorations by the collectivist discipline of the un- 
fortunate, must be driven to oppose suggestions which impinge 
upon the dignity of the individual. Inspection, segregation, and 
the official coercion of human beings are inimical to its best 
interests. At such a confusion have we arrived that some of the 
most ardent defenders of unfettered individual enterprise in the 
disposal of capital, such as Mr. Harold Cox or Dean Inge, frequently 
see no inconsistency in the most drastic curtailment of the 
liberties of human beings—I am tempted to say of the poor—in 
the specious name of eugenics in matters of matrimonial right or 
social liberty. 

Were the medieval doctrine to rest content with vocation, 
it might well be said that its ideals were almost indistinguishable 
from those of the early Radicals ; but, as a corrective to the mere 
pursuit of individual development, we discover the great Catholic 
virtue of fraternity. The doctrine of Fraternity, of vocational 
co-operation, found, and should find, expression in the guild. It 
is but partly represented in the trade union, for trade unions, 
both of employers and employed, represent respectively but a 
moiety of the industrial process. The application of vocational 
fraternity would abolish the distinction between employers and 
employed by uniting both in one common operative entity. 
We must look with distaste, however, upon the Syndicalists ; 
vast institutions, whether of masters or of men or of both blended, 
tend to offend against primary liberty in that there is a danger 
that they will unduly subordinate the individual to the whole, 
thus imperiling his will. It is therefore rather the smaller form 
of industrial guild than vast and mechanical structures that 
the Labour Party, if it be persuaded to base itself on medizval 
tradition, will be forced to advocate. 

In the third place, there arises the problem of justice in 
economic dealing, the doctrine of the Just Price. Very much 
confusion has arisen on this point. Broadly speaking, it is the 
view of St. Thomas that it offends against justice for a man to 
receive more out of a commodity than the commodity is worth 
together with a reasonable remuneration for the labour which he 
spends upon it. The exact application of this moral theory is not 
important. What is vital is the view that the price of a com- 
modity shall not depend upon its scarcity in the market, but upon 
the reasonable cost of its production. Here, again, of recent 
years we have seen signs of a reversion to earlier and better 
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standards. In the demand for the correction of profiteering, for 
reasonable rents, and in the increasing dislike of corners and rings 
and unconscionable money-lending, we see the medieval principle 
again emergent ; but, compared with the vast mass of commercial 
undertaking which is based upon profit derived from the exigencies 
of scarcity, the tentative desire to control outrageous prices is 
but evidence of the magnitude of the evil. In the days when 
canon law preserved its independence, when legislation proceeded 
from Christian theory to political fact, we find statutes dealing 
with forestalling, regrating and usury as the consequential 
expression of the Catholic economic expounded in the spiritual 
law ; the Labour Party, even if often it does not fully recognise 
or appreciate its indebtedness to the past, is endeavouring to 
legislate upon principles more or less akin to those of the 
canonists and fathers. 

There is one particular development of the doctrine of the 
Just Price, the condemnation of usury, which demands attention. 
The principle that reasonable labour alone justifies an addition 
to the cost price of an article was thought to be the condemnation 
of the practice of lending money at interest, for, as it was said, 
‘money cannot breed money.’ Here it may be conceded that the 
rigorist early fathers were perhaps over-pedantic, and by the time 
of St. Thomas the remuneration of risk was recognised as a 
permissible transaction, assuming always that the interest paid 
for the use of loans was not exorbitant. Unfortunately, the whole 
condemnation of this practice passed with the dissolution of 
Catholic standards, and at length the money-lender and the banker 
came into their own ; but the suspicion of the power of finance 
which is displayed by modern Socialists is not a new or revolu- 
tionary idea—it is essentially an attempt to restore ancient and 
sweeter conditions. 

Other instances of the dependence of labour philosophy on 
medieval doctrine can be advanced. Internationalism, which is 
so offensive to a certain type of military mind, is but the 
revival of the notion of the universal empire. True, Dante would 
have commented, especially when confronted with the Socialist 
International or the League of Nations, on the want of divine 
sanction, and no doubt would have said with disquieting force 
that just as the avarice or appetite of the individual cannot be 
curbed without an adequate recognition of the ontological reality 
of sin and judgment, so no vast body of persons of different 
nationality, subjected to the inevitable strains of racial and 
temperamental difference, can hope to survive the menace of 
disintegration, divorced from some such compelling sanction as 
cannot perhaps be discovered in the secular world. Into these 
matters it is not necessary to enter in any detail, for it would be 
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idle to suggest that the Labour Party to-day is consciously 
animated by any coherent desire to restore that dyarchic theory 
of the blend of spiritual and material kingdom which was dis- 
played in the Holy Roman Empire; but if it is asked what 
is the underlying motive of the Opposition in Parliament, I 
would reply, despite all apparent aberrations and exceptions, 
that the Opposition fundamentally stands for the restoration of 
medizval Catholic qualities, while the modern ‘ Conservative,’ 
who must by no means be confused with the old Tory, is wedded 
on the whole to commercialism, to acquisitiveness in economics, 
and to imperial or national absolutism. 

I do not deny for a moment that these criticisms are inadequate 
or, if pressed @ outrance, might not be unfair. There are many 
members of the Conservative Party, I have reason to believe, who 
would accept the bulk of the propositions here maintained ; 
there are members of the Labour Party who would, and possibly 
will, repudiate them. 

If our present political groups do not correspond with our 
underlying motives and principles, they will sooner or later 
disintegrate and form into parties more consistent with the ideals 
which they are supposed to defend or to attack. In politics, as 
in other matters, we live, unhappily, in a state of extreme fluidity. 
The magnificent falsehood of Heraclitus, savra fe, was never 
more apparently true than to-day; yet behind all there is an 
eternal value and a consequence in man’s actions which will not 
suffer denial; in the end, despite protracted confusions, the 
apparent must give way to the real. 

I would pass from these abstract considerations to the prob- 
lems of concrete policy. Those who have served the King in 
government can never, it is hoped, be wholly irresponsible. This 
caution, which is often sarcastically called the Front Bench mind, 
undoubtedly has its faults ; yet at the same time this may be said, 
that in criticism of governmental action the question cannot be 
evaded by those who have known responsibility, Would the 
Opposition in government have acted otherwise? This test, 
fearlessly applied, must necessarily result in an identity of policy 
in certain matters. The maintenance of the Constitution, the 
sanctity of law and respect for individual right and obligation, 
where they do not menace the social interest, must be the common 
characteristic of all government ; and nothing is more disquieting 
than to observe the attempt of the Ministerialists (themselves, 
as we are forced to remind them, the only party who, in the case 
of Ireland, undoubtedly toyed with sedition) to claim a monopoly 
of organised traditional action. If the theses here advanced be 
true, that the Opposition should look to the past for the recovery 
of its standards, it follows that in many matters they should be 
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more truly conservative than any opportunist commercialist 
administration. The more ancient traditions descend from a 
time anterior to the inroad of plutocracy, and should therefore, 
for that reason alone, be by a Labour Party the more carefully 
husbanded. It is folly to allow those who are dominated by 
commercial interests to arrogate to themselves a respect for 
ancient usage which, properly understood, would run counter to 
their own devices. 

He who would understand the objects of the Labour Party 
cannot do better than read The Aims of Labour, written by 
the Right Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P., perhaps 'the most 
competent of all men to state sound Labour opinion. In that 
book he says, among other things : 


We are casting the net wide, because. we realise that real political 
democracy cannot be organised on the basis of class interest. . . . We 
propose as a first step a series of national minima to protect the people’s 
standard of life. . . . What the labourers want is freedom, a definite 
elevation of their status. . . . The interests of the professional and 
house keeping classes are identical with those of the working classes. 


And again : 


Revolution is a word of evilomen. No responsible person can contem- 
plate such a possibility without horror. The British people have no 
aptitude for conspiracy. They do not organise revolutions or plot the 
seizure of power by a coup d'état. 

We know that as the price of liberty is perpetual vigilance, so sure is 
the passion for liberty in the hearts of men and women. To save them- 
selves from the moral and political servitude, which makes the mass of 
people wholesale agents of their own destruction, is the resolve of organised 
democracy. 


As against those who state that the purposes of Labour are 
mechanical or irreligious, Mr. Henderson writes : 


We cannot afford to ignore the question of personal character in our 
efforts to reach the social ideal. The State must recognise the rights of its 
citizens. . . . Only a democracy built on the highest form of character will 
prove to be that instrument by which the world is to be saved. 


No description of the Labour Party programme would be 
complete which did not deal with the actual proposals for the 
reorganisation of industry, which constitute an important part 
of its programme. While the Labour Party cannot, in any true 
sense of the word, be said to have for its ultimate object universal 
nationalisation of the means of production, distribution and 
exchange, it is, on the other hand, undoubtedly true that the 
Labour Party, witnessing the vast power which is being accumu- 
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lated by our great trusts and combines in the essentials of life, 
definitely has declared and made it its policy that such mono- 
polies shall come under direct social control; but the whole 
tendency of the times is to abstain from dogmatic and rigid 
formule, and to look to each industry and consider how best it 
may be reconstituted to serve a social purpose, having regard to 
its own peculiar nature. Thus, in the matter of transport, mines 
and the land, and in the control of food-stuffs, to quote some 
basic instances, the party has devised a policy of social control 
which varies with each undertaking. Founding its general pro- 
gramme on the belief that the purpose of industry is to serve 
social needs, and that where social needs are greatest they shall 
have the first claim—to which extent, in practice, it looks askance 
upon the multiplication of luxury industries while actual want 
remains unsatisfied—the Labour Party calls in to its councils 
every possible expert informant who is willing to take a share in 
devising the concrete applications of its policy. 

Although opponents are still to be found who would, through 
ignorance or malice, produce upon the public mind the notion 
that the Labour Party has one rigid formula for the solution of 
social problems, the truth is that the tenacity of the Labour Party 
is to be found in principle rather than in application. Here, once 
again, the Labour Party displays that tendency to proceed from 
mind to act which is so characteristic of pre-Baconian thought. 
Labour is driven to regard all its political and social activity as 
the concrete realisation of idea. It is only when its advocates 
surrender to the spirit of the age in an uncritical belief in inevitable 
progress that they become confused and obscure. The Communist 
and the Fascist are dogmatic and inflexible in theory and in act, 
the Ministerialist of to-day is over-opportunist in both; but 
Labour opinion at its soundest has found the happy mean. 
Insistent on principle, it does not hesitate in a relative and 
fluctuating world to use opportunity and expedient as circum- 
stances may dictate. 

It is the interest of the political Press to magnify the 
utterances of irresponsible people, while at the same time it would 
conceal from the ordinary citizen the essential sanity of those 
whom Labour has in the past entrusted with power. Confronted 
with the duties of government, it can hardly be denied that the 
Labour Party showed itself as concerned for the prestige and 
dignity of this realm as has any preceding Administration. There 
is no reason to suppose that if Labour be given another oppor- 
tunity it will do otherwise than pursue the same objective. 
Bolshevism and Fascism, revolution and plutocracy are alike alien 
to its spirit, and signs are not wanting that, despite manifold 
misrepresentations and plenteous folly on the part of heedless 
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propagandists, the heart of England is turning to that party 
which so essentially represents the common sense and common 
demand for justice which characterises the English people. In 
a word, the Labour Party is not revolutionary ; it is restorative. 


HENRY SLESSER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE SOVIET’S WAR AGAINST GREAT 
BRITAIN 


What has England made of China? Hand in hand with her accom- 
plice, Japan, she has turned this immense country into a British colony ; 
she exploits the population of three hundred millions and poisons them 
with opium. With the aid of her own and the Japanese troops, she 
suppresses, with incredible cruelty, the revolutionary tendencies which 
have begun to manifest themselves. She reinstates the old despotic 
rulers in office and honours, though they were overthrown by the people, 
and she uses every effort to keep the many millions of people under the 
yoke of despotism, in poverty and distress, in order to exploit them more 
successfully. ... + 


In January 1922, while standing on the platform of a wayside 
station in the Volga region of Russia, I had my first direct 
experience of the organised propaganda of the World Revolution. 
It presented itself in the form of a large railway van, on the sides 
of which were painted, in addition to the usual symbols of the 
‘R.S.F.S.R.,’ captions to the effect that this was part of the 
machinery designed for the enlightenmeat and liberation of the 
peoples of the Orient. All around was death and desolation. The 
window-sills of the station were piled with dead, the toll of typhus 
and famine. The brightly painted van smote the mind with the 
lash of its challenge, and one recalled how, a week or two earlier, 
one had heard a people’s commissar in Moscow say that it 
mattered not if twenty million Russian peasants died of famine 
so long as the cause of Communism could be preserved. The 
holy war of the World Revolution was in full swing. 

Up to that time I had been somewhat sceptical of the common 
belief that the propaganda of the Third International was so 
intense and penetrating as to be universal. Since then the 
collection from all over Europe of Communist books, pamphlets, 
leaflets, newspapers and posters, numbering thousands, has 
provided me with overwhelming evidence of the amazing 
thoroughness, patience, and unscrupulous skill of the propaganda 
of the World Revolution. All holy wars of the past fade into 


1 From the Proclamation by the First Communist Oriental Congress, at 
Baku (September 1920), to the nations of the East. 
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insignificance beside the fanatical Jehad of the Red International. 
Failure daunts not its prophets; its zealots outvie the grim 
order of the medieval Assassins ; its activity is sleepless, its 
spirit more ruthless than the Kaiser in his réle of All-Highest. 
It is the new welt-politsk, whose imperialism makes pale that of 
hated Britain, the proclaimed anti-Christ of the World Revolution. 
Given a sense of humour, it would be invincible—but then it 
could not be the fanatical religion that it is. Admit the accuracy 
of its premises, and we must grant the logic of its methods. 
Deny the possibility of the success of the World Revolution— 
the ‘light upon the hill’ to the faithful—and the new religion 
loses the inspiration and comfort of a Second Coming. Its deity 
is Lenin, its devil Great Britain. The quotation at the head of 
this article is but one small example of the unceasing propaganda 
of the Red International, from its inception, against the British 
Empire. 

From the first the Soviet saw that the best opportunities 
for the success of its revolutionary propaganda lay amongst the 
distressed peoples of Europe and the illiterate and backward 
nations of the Orient. With the latter it started with a con- 
siderable advantage, for the Russians, as Mr. Kipling has said, 
are the most Western of Eastern peoples, even if they regard 
themselves as the most Eastern of Western peoples. 


For propaganda purposes Russia occupies a position of similar 
strategic advantage to that possessed by Germany in the Great 
War. She is the natural bridge between East and West, possessing 
an instinctive sympathy with the former and a critical under- 
standing of the latter. The ingenuity and power of her propa- 
ganda may be divined from the following further extracts taken 
from the Baku Proclamation : 


PEOPLES OF THE ORIENT 


Many a time you have heard from your Governments the call to a 
Holy War. Many a time you took the field under the green flag of the 
Prophet. But all these so-called Holy Wars were only lies and frauds ; 
they only served the interests of your egotistical rulers. You peasants 
and workers, however, were left after these wars in slavery and misery ; 
for others you conquered the wealth of the earth, but you received nothing 
for yourselves. 

Now we call you up for the first genuine Holy War, under the Red Flag 
of the Communist International. 

We call you to the Holy War for your own welfare, for your liberty, 
your life. 

England, the last powerful imperialistic bird of prey who survives 
in Europe, has spread her black wings over the Mussulman lands of the 
Orient, and tries to make the Eastern nations her slaves and her prey. 

Slavery, intolerable slavery, ruin, oppression and exploitation—these 
are the gifts of England for the nations of the East. 

VoL. CI—No. 602 KK 
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Save yourselves, nations of the Orient! Rise for the fight against the 
robber. 

Arise like one man for the Holy War against the British conqueror. 

Arise, thou Indian, who hast collapsed of starvation and superhuman 
slavery. 

Arise, thou peasant of Anatolia, whom the taxes crush, whom the 
usurers exploit. 

Arise, thou Persian raijat, who art being throttled by the Mulkadores, 

Arise, thou worker of Armenia, who hast been driven into the arid 
mountains, you Arabs and Afghans, who are lost in your sandy deserts, 
whom the British are cutting off from the whole world. 

Arise, all of you, for the fight against the common enemy, for the fight 
against imperialistic Great Britain. 

High waves the Red Flag of the Holy War. It is a Holy War for the 
liberation of the nations of the Orient, a war to end the division of the 
human race into oppressing and oppressed peoples, a war to make all 
peoples and tribes equal, no matter what language they speak, what colour 
their skin, and what faith they confess. 

Forward to the Holy War that shall abolish the division of countries 
into advanced and retrograde, dependent and independent nations, 
mother countries and colonies. 

Forward to the Holy War for the liberation of all mankind from the 
pressure of capitalistic and imperialistic slavery, for the abolition of any 
oppression of one people by another, of the exploitation of one man by 
another. 

Forward to the Holy War against the last bulwark of capitalism and 
imperialism in Europe, against the conspiracy of the robbers by land and 
by sea, against the century-old oppression of all the Eastern nations, 
against imperialistic Great Britain. 

Forward to the Holy War for liberty, the independent life and the 
happiness of all nations of the Orient, of all the millions of peasants and 
workers, subjugated by Great Britain. 

Nations of the Orient, in this Holy War all the revolutionary workers, 
all the oppressed peasants, will be with you ; they will help you, they will 
fight and die together with you. 

This is the message of the first Congress of the representatives of the 
nations of the Orient. 

Long live the amalgamation of all peasants and workers of the Orient 
and the West, the association of all oppressed and exploited people. 

Long live their General Staff, the Communist International. 

May it burn like the eternal fire, the Holy War of the nations of the 
Orient and of the labourers of the whole world against imperialistic Great 
Britain ! 


Six months later a trade agreement was concluded between the 
British and Soviet Governments. It included these important 
conditions regarding propaganda : 


That each party refrains from hostile action or undertakings against 
the other, and from conducting outside of its own borders any official 
propaganda direct or indirect against the institutions of the British 
Empire or the Russian Soviet Republic respectively, and more particularly 
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that the Russian Soviet Government refrains from any attempt by military 
or diplomatic or any other form of action or propaganda to encourage any 
of the peoples of Asia in any form of hostile action against British interests 
or the British Empire, especially in India and in the independent State of 
Afghanistan. The British Government gives a similar particular under- 
taking to the Russian Soviet Government in respect of the countries which 
formed part of the former Russian Empire and which have now become 
independent. 


From the very inception of this agreement protests from 
Great Britain against violations of its letter and spirit were made. 
They led only to an almost negligible diminution of Soviet 
propaganda. Lord Curzon’s Memorandum of May 2, 1923, 
presented a sort of ultimatum to the Soviet Government, 
threatening the termination of the Trade Agreement unless the 
propagandist activities of the Soviet in the Middle East and those 
responsible for them were ‘ repudiated and apologised for.’ The 
Soviet Government replied, in its usual crude style, with counter- 
accusations in extensive detail. 

The British Government then submitted a formula respecting 
propaganda for the signature of the Soviet Government, 
reiterating the undertaking of 1921. This the Soviet accepted. 
On February 1, 1924, the British Labour Government gave the 
Soviet de jure recognition. Mr. MacDonald entered upon a frank 
discussion of ‘ propaganda ’ and ‘ hostile activities.” M. Rakovski, 
in his reply, made the following statement : 


We have renounced the policy of conquest of the former Czarist 
Government, and we have annulled the old Czarist treaties providing for 
the partition of Oriental States into spheres of influence. The Soviet 
Government has no intention of reverting to that policy. It is absolutely 
excluded by the Socialist constitution of our State, which is based on the 
absolute equality of nations and the recognition of their rights of self- 
determination. 

Other reasons, too, make the return to the old policy an impossibility. 
The war has awakened national consciousness in the peoples of the East, 
and any attempt on our part to obstruct that legitimate consciousness 
would not only be a crime against our own interests but also a piece of 
folly, seeing that in the long run such a policy must inevitably fail. 

In consequence, so far as the British and Soviet Governments adopt as 
a starting-point the principle of respecting the independence and sove- 
reignty of the Oriental States, we shall be free from difficulty in settling 
all questions pertaining to the interests of Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union in the East. 


In view of recent happenings in China, the insincerity of 
these observations needs no comment. Not only has the Soviet 
openly carried on intensely anti-British propaganda in China, 
but it has retained possession of those northern territories of the 
Chinese Empire forcibly taken from China by the Czarist régime / 
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‘ Hands off China ! ’ is a slogan apparently not intended for home 
consumption in Russia. 

From the first the Soviet has planned an organised attack 
upon Western influence in the Orient through propaganda 
schools. The first Communist ‘ university’ was established at 
Petrograd in the beginning of 1921. It is a propaganda school 
organised on a large scale for the training of the peoples of the 
East in Marxism, Communism, and Bolshevist statesmanship. 
During the first year of its existence 700 students, coming from 
all quarters of the Orient and speaking fifty-seven different 
languages, were enrolled as students. The subjects taught at the 
“ university ’ are very much the same as those dealt with by the 
propaganda schools of Russian revolutionaries in France and 
Italy before the war. Particular attention, however, is paid to 
the fighting and propaganda methods adopted by the resolutions 
of the various congresses of the Communist International, and 
to the constitution, laws, and economic and labour policy in 
force in Soviet Russia. In its details the programme is adapted 
to the particular qualifications and educational standard of the 
students. In view of the diversity of origin and language, the 
university council has made it a rule to group the students in 
their boarding-houses and study circles by nationalities, so 
that they may learn to know one another and to collaborate 
fraternally. 

The courses last from eight to ten months. After a period 
of four or five months the students undertake practical 
work as propagandists, agitators, or organisers in their native 
countries. Of the 500 students completing the first term 
too remained as lecturers, organisers, and correspondents 
attached to the university, while the rest returned to their 
native countries to begin their practical tasks. The university 
has created sections in Turkestan, Baku, and Irkutsk. It has 
sent school organisers to Bashkiran, among the Tchouvashes, 
to Karelia (south of Finland), and other places. The ‘ best 
results’ have been attained in Turkestan, where they have 
been able to organise a school counting 300 students, and 
where a school for women and one for Red soldiers have been 
established. 

The university students undertake the publication of Com- 
munist literature in their native languages. The texts are 
translated and studied among the student groups. These trans- 
lations introduce an appropriate terminology into the Oriental 
languages and initiate the students into theoretical problems. 
In the summer of 1922, 100 students organised a Labour Commune 
that was expected to give the university of the peoples of the 
Orient an excellent staff of young Communist educators. The 
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university has taken charge of the education of fifty children 
from the famine-stricken provinces.” 

The Soviet war against Great Britain would be quite 
incomplete if it were waged solely in the outer world. It is 
waged with equal intensity within Britain itself, and particularly 
against the trade unions and their leaders. Just as Britain 
represents in the world the utter antithesis of Communism, so 
in her political constitution and social legislation she presents 
a form of evolutionary development and conscious progress which 
are anathema to the revolutionary. British trade unionism is as 
serious an obstacle to Communism as the British Empire to the 
World Revolution. 

Close attention has always been paid by the Communists to 
the problem of gaining a dominating influence amongst the trade 
unions in all industrial countries, and the farm workers in agri- 
cultural countries. Hand in hand with these goes a systematic 
propaganda amongst postal employees and railwaymen, the 
army and navy and police, the civil servants and teachers, and 
last, but not least, amongst the women of the working class 
and the juvenile workers. The nature and extent of the propa- 
ganda depends, of course, upon the form of government and 
strength of the Communist and Socialist movements in the 
countries concerned. In quite a number of countries the Com- 
munist Party is an illegal organisation, and therefore has to do 
its work ‘ underground.’ In others, however, where Labour may 
be in power and advanced Socialist legislation has been passed, 
as, for instance, in Germany and Austria, the Communists quite 
openly preach their doctrine of the violent overthrow of the 
existing Government, and they are aided in their task by the 
Soviet system of works councils and similar bodies in shops, 
factories and business houses, and councils of soldiers, sailors and 
parents, introduced by the former Socialist Governments of these 
countries. Though the Communist propaganda is concentrated 
on the working class, it has also shrewdly exploited the bad 
position of the middle class in the Central European countries, 
and tries to gain the sympathy of the large masses of suffering 
people by advocating radical measures to reduce the cost of living 
and to resist any reduction in effective salaries and wages and 
any extension of working hours. 

Pamphlets Nos. 5 and 11 of the Communist International 
contain the general directions, from the formation of the ‘ cell’ 
in the smallest Communist unit to the activities of Communist 
mass parties. The executive of the Comintern explains, in the 
preamble to these instructions, that the organisation and activity 
of the Communist Party must, of course, be adapted to the specific 


2 International Press Correspondence, No. 92, October 27, 1922. 
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political, economic, and industrial conditions of the country in 
which it is working, and that the ultimate aim of the movement 
must always be the overthrow of the bourgeoisie and the establish- 
ment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. It is also emphasised 
that in Communist parties there is no room for passive members. 
Every member must do his allotted daily share of the party 
work, and to that effect he must be in one or several of the 
working groups of the party. The smallest working unit is the 
‘cell,’ consisting of one or several reliable Communists. The 
most important of these cells or nuclei are those in factories and 
workshops, trade unions, works councils, soldiers and sailors’ 
councils, co-operative societies, armament and munition works, 
railway workshops, electric power stations, gasworks, water- 
works, newspaper offices, and in any other enterprises and 
organisations that are vital to maintain the economic life and 
defence of a country, or that are important in influencing public 
opinion. These Communist nuclei may work secretly or openly, 
according to the special circumstances. They may form an 
opposition together with other dissatisfied elements, or they may 
join an already existing organisation and endeavour to gain 
control of it. Each Communist working group is given routine 
work and extraordinary tasks within one of the many branches 
of the Communist Party organisations. A member may be 
employed, for instance, in canvassing from house to house, in 
street organisations, in the distribution of newspapers, handbills, 
posters and pamphlets, in the information and mobilisation 
service, in propaganda at meetings, in parliaments and municipal 
bodies. 

The Communists make no secret of the fact that they wish 
to create in every country, not only a political Communist Party, 
consisting of devoted and absolutely reliable members, but also 
a perfect spy service and a military organisation. The Com- 
munist secret service collects detailed particulars of all buildings 
and their occupants, their social position and party allegiance,* 
the foodstuffs and commodities of all kinds stored in the buildings, 
of factories, workshops and mines, of the retail shops and depart- 
ment stores, hotels and places of amusement, administrative 
offices, hospitals, police stations, prisons, churches, telegraph and 
telephone services, railways, tramways and river services, numbers 
of motor vehicles and aeroplanes, situation of motor garages and 
aerodromes, banks, printing works, etc. Communist headquarters 
also keep detailed registers of the bourgeois party organisations, 
their newspapers and activities, the names and business and private 
addresses of their leaders, the organisation and headquarters of 
the political and civil police, the police spies, the army and navy 

® See Pamphlet No. 11. 
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detachments, special constabulary, loyal workers’ organisations, 
etc. Communist headquarters further organise the connexions 
between various party groups and organisations, and endeavour 
to perfect this service so that it will work even under military 
dictatorship or similar difficulties. This service includes the 
secret courier organisation, the procuring of unobtrusive quarters, 
transport and passport facilities. All Communist workers are 
instructed to exploit to the utmost political, industrial, and 
economic situations during which the great masses of the working 
class are in a state of extraordinary irritation or excitement, as, 
for instance, prior to elections, during lock-outs, strikes, whole- 
sale dismissals of workmen, rises in the cost of living, general 
reduction of wages, prolongation of working hours, or reactionary 
political risings. 

In the practical execution of all the propaganda directions 
and instructions the principal thing, of course, is personal can- 
vassing and verbal persuasion. In the workmen’s quarters of 
those large cities of Europe where the party is not illegal the 
Communist agitator goes from house to house, denouncing the 
Government of the country and the municipal authorities (unless 
the Communists happen to be in the majority) and the Socialist 
leaders, boasting of the great things achieved by the Communists 
in Russia, and the marvellous deeds they will do in other countries, 
once they can grip the reins of government. The same sort of 
argument goes on untiringly amongst the industrial workers and 
labourers on the large estates, in the army, navy and police. 
In his argument the agitator is supported by the Communist 
Press and the literature which is lavishly distributed, for which 
Moscow very largely pays. From the beginning Moscow has 
drawn a sharp distinction between three sections of Socialists : 

(x1) The true Communists, advocating the armed overthrow 
of existing government and society, Soviet rule as opposed to 
parliament, and the dictatorship of the proletariat ; 

(2) The Centrists, or Independent Socialists, revolutionary in 
their ideals, but moderate in their means ; and 

(3) The Reformists, also contemptuously called by Moscow 
‘social pacifists,’ ‘social patriots,’ or ‘social nationalists,’ 
believing in the establishment of Socialism by evolution, reforms, 
and parliamentary action. 

Of these categories only the second and third include any 
considerable number of British trade unionists. Temperamentally 
and traditionally British Labour is and will remain essentially 
moderate. Its official rejection of the Communists is, however, 
due not only to that characteristic, but just as much to the equally 
typical tactlessness and blindness of the Communist mind. 
* Your truth is not my truth,’ propounded a great prophet of the 
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East. This conception of such toleration and wisdom is utterly 
‘beyond the mentality of the Communist. 

For victories in his ‘ holy war ’ against Great Britain he must 
rely upon mass misery, mass ignorance and inflammable mobs. 
Unfortunately, Oriental countries only too generally present these 
conditions, and the Bolshevik finds no difficulty in persuading 
the illiterate masses that the British are responsible for all their 
woes. 

The larger aspects of the permanent war between Bolshevism 
and Western civilisation—and Great Britain in particular—can 
only be matter of uncertain speculation. There have. been 
historic examples* of empires and peoples dragooned into the 
service of a fanatical religion, until their political systems and 
economic resources were shattered and exhausted. The Soviet 
Republic is at present the economically poorest empire of all, 
though potentially possessing enormous wealth. With no 
marginal resources whatever available from its meagre national 
dividend, it carries on an extremely expensive war of propaganda 
and interference, Even its local and temporary successes are 
only compatible with disastrous interferences with the economic 
machinery and social equilibrium of the countries which it 
invades. Can it bear the huge and ever-increasing strain upon 
its resources? None can say, but there is no doubt. that the 
answer of the Communist will be: 


Forward to the Holy War. . . . May it burn like the 
eternal fire, the Holy War of the nations of the Orient and 
of the labourers of the whole world against imperialistic 
Great Britain ! 


MEREDITH ATKINSON. 


# See Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs, 1924, pp. 161 ff. 
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THE CHINESE PROBLEM THROUGH CHINESE 
EYES: 


Sun YAT-SEN AND THE THREE PEOPLE’S PRINCIPLES 


[The first part of this summary of Sun Yat-sen’s lectures 
appeared in the February number of this Review. Dr. Sun’s 
writings are the most potent political influence in China at this 
moment ; his book was published in China a little more than a 
year ago, and very large numbers were sold. No English translation 
of these writings exists, and an understanding of Dr. Sun’s teaching 
is necessary tf the outlook of the Chinese is to be appreciated.— 
Epitor, The Nineteenth Century and After.] 


II 


THE second part of Dr. Sun’s work brings him to the subject of 
Democracy. As the first part, on Nationalism, was concerned 
more or less with China’s foreign policy, so this second part will 
bear more directly upon her domestic programme, The Cantonese 
revolutionists in their conduct—last year in Canton, and this year 
in the Yangtse Valley—have shown clearly that in their foreign 
policy they are prepared to carry out Dr. Sun’s principles to their 
logical issues. The anti-foreign strike and boycott, the repudia- 
tion of treaties and the general antagonism to all foreign interests, 
if they are not directly urged by Dr. Sun, are at least logical 
deductions from his teaching. In the same way, in their internal 
policy, there is no doubt that they intend to establish some kind 
of democratic communism, inspired in part by Soviet Russia, 
such as is outlined in the second and third parts of the ‘ Three 
People’s Principles.’ 

Dr. Sun, like all modern educated Chinese, had a pathetic faith 
in democracy. To him, as to them, it is the panacea for all 
China’s ills. The tragedy of the fourteen years which have elapsed 
since the foundation of the Republic of China has no whit dis- 
couraged them. The fact that the bulk of China’s population are 
still illiterate, and have no more idea of the use of a ballot-box 
than a cow has of a gramophone, does not trouble them in the 
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least. Democracy, and democracy, and yet more democracy, is 
their one prescription for all China’s diseases. 

It would be easy to criticise Sun’s programme, and to show the 
utter futility of expecting the social reconstruction of China to 
take place in a generation, or even ina century. It is not so easy, 
perhaps, to do him justice in a summary of his views such as the 
following article attempts. The ‘San Ming Chu I,’ or ‘ Three 
People’s Principles,’ is printed in Chinese on paper which allows 
twenty-eight characters to the column and twelve columns to the 
page. The first part, which we have already dealt with, occupies 
140 such pages. The second part runs to 200 pages, or more than 
67,000 characters, in Chinese. The attempt here made is to sum- 
marise Sun’s teaching, giving equal prominence to his wisdom and 
his folly, and especially not exaggerating the latter by any kind 
of caricature. How far the attempt is successful can only be 
judged by those who can read the original work in Chinese. Mean- 
while it is hoped that English readers will obtain a little insight 
into the political workings of the modern Chinese mind, and into 
the forces that are now trying to shape the Chinese nation. 


Part IIl.—DEMOCRACY 


The first lecture defines government as the control of the 
affairs of a people. Democracy is the control by a people of its 


own affairs. The two functions of government are, first to 
protect, and second to feed the people. The earliest beginnings 
of the human race may be reckoned as being about two million 
years ago. The two needs for protection and nurture brought 
men into conflict with the wild beasts. It was the period of brute 
force, and formed the first stage in man’s long upward struggle 
towards self-government. At about 200,000 years ago Sun places 
the dawn of civilisation. The struggle against beasts was suc- 
ceeded by the struggle against the forces of Nature. Men began 
learning to protect themselves against flood, fire, storm and 
thunder. They commenced to clothe themselves, to build houses, 
and to prepare their food by the use of fire. Religious ideas came 
into play when the powers of Nature were conceived of as being 
under the control of gods or spirits. Prayer and religious rites 
were necessary in order to propitiate these gods, and priests were 
needed as mediators. Consequently this second age may be 
characterised as the age of Theocracy. The third age, which 
succeeded, was the age of Monarchy. This commenced when men 
began to group themselves in nations and place themselves under 
the strongest or wisest leaders whom they could find. This age 
saw the struggle of men against men. It also had a religious back- 
ground, for when monarchy became hereditary it was supposed to 
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be an institution of divine origin, and monarchs based their 
authority upon ‘ the divine right of kings.’ The fourth period, of 
Democracy, means the overthrow of monarchy, and the power of 
the people to govern themselves. The struggle of this age is of 
people against their rulers. It is, says Sun, a conflict of justice 
against force, of good against evil. This period marks the highest 
stage yet reached in the evolution of government. Japan has 
not recognised this fact. There are many Chinese who do not 
yet admit it. But democracy is the only form of government 
befitting an age of progress in science and civilisation. Its value 
can be proved by tracing the history of its rise in other countries. 

China has been governed by despotic rulers all through her 
history. But the reigns of the earliest emperors, Yao and Shuen, 
were equivalent to a democracy; for theirs was a benevolent 
despotism which sought only the welfare of the people. Confucius 
declared that the prosperity of the people is paramount in the 
sight of Heaven. Mencius taught that evil rulers may be resisted, 
and even put to death. Consequently China has been democratic 
in theory for over 2000 years, whereas the ideals of democracy 
have been known in the West only during the last 150 years. The 
first experiment in democracy was made in England by Crom- 
well, just at the time of the rise of the Manchu Dynasty in China. 
It only lasted ten years. America declared her independence 150 
years ago, and became the first democracy of the world. Less 
than ten years later came the French Revolution. But the French 
revolutionists incurred the enmity of all Europe, and were put 
down in less than a decade. 

Now, just as formerly a religious sanction was sought for the 
theory of monarchy, so to-day there is an attempt to. found 
democratic theories upon a supposed divine right of men. Rous- 
seau, who was the ‘ Father of Democracy,’ taught that Heaven 
has conferred upon all men equal rights and freedom. But this is 
a mistake. The argument for democracy must be based upon 
facts of evolution and of progress. The type of government must 
always correspond to the needs and spirit of the age. Theocracy 
was best for a primitive age ; monarchy for the Middle Ages ; but 
the modern age is adapted for democracy. 

We must not reject democracy because some experiments have 
failed. The French Revolution bore fruit after eighty years. 
Democracy is the great need of China in her present period of 
revolution. Since China commenced her revolution, Russia and 
Germany have both lost their emperors and become republics. 
The trend of the age is towards democracy, just as, in spite of 
windings, the flow of the Yellow River and of the Yangtse is 
towards the east. Attempts to stem the current are bound to fail 
—as Yuan Shih K’ai failed when he attempted to make himself 
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emperor, and Chang Hsuin failed when he tried to restore the 
Manchu Dynasty. South China has followed this democratic 
trend, and, in spite of setbacks, the Cantonese Republic is bound 
to succeed finally in its struggle against the reactionary Peking 
Government. 

The Taipings were the pioneers of democracy in China. Many 
different reasons have been given for their downfall. Some say 
they failed because they did not understand foreign diplomacy ; 
others, that it was because they did not press on immediately to 
Peking after capturing Nanking. But the real reason was that 
their leaders quarrelled with one another, and all tried to set up 
petty kingdoms of their own. In other words, they reverted to 
monarchical ambitions instead of establishing a true democracy. 
Chen Chiung Ming’s recent disaffection was due to the same cause. 
He wanted to become emperor. In all China’s history her perpe- 
tual wars have been caused by imperial ambitions. One dynasty 
has succeeded another by means of strife and bloodshed. But the 
ideal of the republic is a democracy in which every citizen has a 
share of the government. China must have, not one emperor, but 
400 million emperors. 

_ In the second lecture Dr. Sun states what he considers to be 
the difference between China and other nations with respect to 
democracy. Put briefly, his thesis is this: the people of the 
Western nations have been struggling for freedom, and have dis- 
covered democracy during the course of their efforts after indivi- 
dual liberty ; the Chinese have no lack of individual liberty, but 
China seeks democracy in order to attain national freedom. Thus 
in Western countries democracy has become a synonym for 
liberty. In China, on the contrary, personal liberty needs to be 
restrained in order to achieve the end of democracy. 

The reason for this difference, Sun says, lies in social condi- 
tions. It is only 200 or 300 years since the peoples of Europe first 
began to struggle against the iron tyranny of the feudal system. 
In the Middle Ages the liberty of the subject was a thing unknown. 
They have had to spill their blood and sacrifice their lives in order 
to win this treasure. With them freedom is the goal, and demo- 
cracy is only a means of realising their aim. 

China, on the other hand, abolished her feudal system 2000 
years ago. Since that time her rulers cannot be said to have 
oppressed the people, because they really had no direct relations 
with them. The only concern of the emperor was to protect his 
throne and to hand it on to his posterity. So long as the taxes 
were duly paid he left the people alone; and those taxes were 
never severe until recent times, when the commercial oppression 
of the foreign Powers has made them a heavy burden. The evil 
from which the Chinese suffer to-day is not the tyranny of their 
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own government, but the oppressive burdens laid on them by the 
foreign nations. Their trouble is not lack of freedom, but poverty. 
(We notice how Sun harks back to his old theme of the commer- 
cial oppression of China by foreign nations. He has not a word 
to say of the oppression of the people by the war-lords, of the 
likin duties, which throttle inland trade, or of the outrageous 
taxes imposed on the people at will by irresponsible local 
officials.) 

Now there are Chinese students returned from Western univer- 
sities who raise the cry of ‘ liberty,’ and the people do not under- 
stand them. This is not because the people have no liberty, but 
because they have too much. The Chinese have never known 
what it is not to have liberty, and therefore they do not know 
what ‘ liberty’ means. Liberty to the Chinese is like breathing. 
We take breath usually sixteen times per minute, or more than 
20,000 times in the twenty-four hours ; yet we are generally un- 
conscious of it, because there is plenty of air all around us. If 
you shut a man up in a narrow airtight chamber he soon has to 
fight and struggle for air. That was how the Western nations had 
to fight for freedom, and that is why they value it so highly. 

These same students go back to their schools and colleges and 
try to exercise their liberty there, with the result that they over- 
throw discipline and make a disturbance. As a matter of fact, 
democracy in China will only be realised by a curtailment: of 
individual liberty. Students must learn to submit to discipline ; 
soldiers will have to sacrifice themselves for the sake of the 
country. Foreigners criticise the Chinese because they are like a 
‘rope of sand.’ Sand is a proper symbol of liberty, for liberty is the 
power of individuals to move about inside the mass. But sand 
can be made into hard concrete by the addition of cement. 
Revolution is the cement by which China must be held together, 
and made firm and solid to resist foreign aggression. The watch- 
words of the French Revolution were ‘ Liberty, Fraternity and 
Equality.’ But China’s three watchwords must be the Three 
People’s Principles of ‘ Nationalism, Democracy and People’s 
Livelihood.’ 

In addition to ‘ liberty,’ the question of ‘ equality ’ falls to be 
discussed in connection with the subject of democracy. Sun’s 
third lecture is a discussion of the meaning of ‘ equality.’ Both 
American and French revolutionists have declared that equality 
is a gift conferred upon men by Heaven. Thus Western demo- 
cracies have been founded upon the belief that men have been 
made free and equal by Nature. But this is not true. Nature 
knows no equality. No two flowers or leaves are exactly alike. 
Men are created unequal—in strength, in ability, in cleverness: 
Progress is not to be attained by placing all upon a common level. 
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When virtue and vice, brains and stupidity, are all put on one 
level, then we get a false equality. 

But there is a man-made inequality, and it is this that 
democracy seeks to abolish. It consists in artificial distinctions of 
rank and wealth. Rulers are chosen only from the higher ranks, 
and the lower ranks have no share in the government. The people 
can only have their proper share in the government when they 
possess equal political rights. Political equality is the equality to 
be aimed at, and this is the equality which will be found in a true 
democracy. 

The peoples of Europe have poured out their blood and 
sacrificed many lives in order to achieve this equality. Only 200 
years ago they were at the. stage of feudalism, which China 
abolished as long ago as 2000 years. Moreover, Western tyranny 
was always much worse than Chinese, because of the hereditary 
system, Farmers were always farmers ; labourers were always 
labourers. In China only the emperor held his place by hereditary 
right ; under the system of public examinations a man of the 
common people might rise to the highest rank. But in the West 
every man was bound to his own station and class, and there was 
no freedom or equality. The Chinese have never known the 
struggle for freedom, and sacrifice of hearth and home, which the 
peoples of Europe have had to go through to secure freedom and 
equality. Two thousand years ago the Chinese had already 
visualised that ideal of equality which the West has never recog- 
nised until recently. China’s political theory so far outstripped 
the West. But it must be confessed that, during the last two 
centuries, the Western nations have outstripped her in practice. 

Let us see what the Western nations have really accomplished. 
The revolution in England took place at about the end of the 
Ming Dynasty. But it was abortive, for England is still a 
monarchy. America’s struggle was for independence, and after 
eight years of war with England she succeeded in throwing off the 
English tyranny and in winning her freedom. In her Constitution 
it was declared that all men have equal political rights. But in 
practice this only applied to white men, for the black men were 

held as slaves. A second war was needed to abolish slavery. The 
first result of this war was misery for the emancipated slaves, and 
Lincoln was blamed for this, just as the revolutionary party has 
been blamed for all China’s ills under the republic. But this war 
of emancipation, fought not for the freedom of self but for the 
freedom of others, has been the greatest glory in America’s 
history. 

France also had a revolution and became a republic. The 
French people have won their liberty only after many vicissi- 
tudes. But even now France has only established the false kind 
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of equality, where virtue and skill are reduced to the same level 
with vice and stupidity. The Russian revolution took place only 
six years ago. It has been the most complete of all; for Russia 
has not only abolished political inequalities, but she has also suc- 
ceeded in abolishing distinctions of wealth by overthrowing the 
capitalist system. 

The democracies of the West have failed to establish a true 
freedom and equality, because they have not followed the right 
principles. Their Governments have failed to right the wrongs of 
the working classes, who are still suffering under the oppression of 
capitalism. The working classes, as a result, have had to try to 
win liberty for themselves. They have to a large extent arrived 
at a corporate spirit, which is manifested in the formation of 
trades unions. Their method is the negative one of non-co-opera- 
tion, and their chief weapon the strike, which is more powerful 
than war. Their leaders are able and talented men, who can 
instruct and instil a corporate spirit into the majority. But in 
their zeal for equality the workers have in many cases thrown over 
these leaders, and so they have lost their power. 

In China also, during the past ten years, many workers’ asso- 
ciations have been formed. Their leaders have not always been 
chosen from among the workers themselves. Some of them are 
false and selfish. But many are true and unselfish... The workers 
need to distinguish between the true and the false. Some of the 
labour unions not only reject their leaders, but also wish to ignore 
political matters. They are ignorant, and do not understand that 
right government is the only way to produce good conditions for 
labour. For instance, China’s main source of poverty is that her 
imports far exceed her exports. Yet in China labour is cheap and 
the workers have long hours. The cause is a weak Government. 
A strong Government would be able to protect home products by 
taxing foreign goods. From this it is clear that the workers’ food 
depends upon questions of politics and of economics. The workers 
show their ignorance when they wish to have nothing to do with 
politics. In a true democracy the workers would have equal poli- 
tical rights with all other classes. This does not mean that they 
would be equal in all other respects. In a social organism there must 
always be leaders and followers, thinkers and manual workers. 
Each class must contribute its share to the progress of the whole. 
But if each class has the spirit of unselfish service, the result will 
be a society in which the spirit of equality will rule. 

The fourth lecture enters into a more detailed discussion of 
the democratic development of the Western nations. America 
first of all succeeded in casting off the English tyranny and estab- 
lishing}a republic. | Her Constitution was formedjby the;union of 
thirteen independent States. The power of self-government of 
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each of the States was necessarily limited, because it had to sub- 
mit to the control of the central Government. The latter directed 
all matters concerning currency, foreign relations, army and navy, 
and migration ; only lesser matters were dealt with by the States 
separately. At first the members of Congress and a number of the 
officials only were elected by the people; the President and 
members of Senate were elected indirectly, so that the power of 
the people was limited. Later it became the custom for the Presi- 
dent and senators also to be elected by popular vote. But even 
then the franchise was limited to male citizens. Female suffrage 
first came in England seven or eight years ago (Sun is writing in 
1924). It came later in America. It was during the European 
war that women proved their right to the vote. So now in 
America a limited franchise has developed into universal suffrage. 
Universal suffrage is the only real fruit of the struggle for demo- 
cracy which has been going on in Europe and America for 200 or 
300 years. 

The French Revolution was accompanied by excesses which 
drove many people to fear democracy. The cruelty and blood- 
shed caused a reaction which produced the Napoleonic régime. 
Thus the over-success of democracy proved to be its own undoing. 
Those who wish for unrestrained democracy do not contribute to 
real progress. But the tide of democracy could not be checked. 
It swept over the small nations of Europe, like Denmark, Holland, 
Spain, Portugal, and they were unable to resist it. In England, 
too, democracy has made some progress. After the restoration of 
the monarchy in 1660 political power was all in the hands of the 
throne and the great aristocratic families. But in 1832 the fran- 
chise was given to the people ; and female suffrage came after the 
war. England’s colonial policy has always been conciliatory. 
Ireland has at last been granted Home Rule. Independence was 
promised to Egypt for her help in the war. After the war England 
tried to eat her words ; but the Egyptians pressed for their rights, 
and England gave way. In India the franchise has been extended. 
England has had a Labour Government, which shows how far the 
aristocratic classes have gone in yielding to the democratic spirit 
of the age. Her Government owes its security to the manner 
in which it has given way to the modern tide instead of 
resisting it. 

The story of Germany is different. In the theory of democracy 
Germany has been foremost ; but in her way of working it out, 
and in her results, she has differed from England and France. 
This was due to Bismarck’s influence, extending over a period of 
thirty or forty years. Germany consisted originally of some 
twenty-odd independent States, more diverse in government than 
were the thirteen States of America. Bismarck succeeded in 
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uniting these into one strong nation. For by successive wars 
fought against Austria and France he occupied the energies of 
the people, and left them no strength to fight against their own 
government. But this led to an economic struggle which caused 
the rise of Socialistic ideas. The struggle was not for political but 
for economic control. It was a war of labour against capitalism. 
But an economic revolution did not take place, because Bismarck 
encouraged the Socialist movement instead of crushing it. He 
nationalised the railroads, limited hours of labour, introduced old 
age pensions and State insurance. He thus prevented an indus- 
trial revolution, stopped the tide of emigration, and even attracted 
immigrants to Germany. 

We have seen three different checks given to the progress of 
democracy. In America it was hindered by the policy of centrali- 
sation ; in France it was disgraced by the excesses of the revolu- 
tionists ; in Germany it was led in chains by Bismarck. But 
democracy cannot be hindered or assisted in its onward march. 
It is the trend of the age, the flow of modern progress, and neither 
Conservatives nor Radicals can stop or destroy it. Democracy 
has some trials to pass through before it can succeed. We must 
give it time. It took tens of thousands of years to develop the 
stage of theocracy. Monarchy was the result of thousands of 
years of slow progress. We must give democracy a few decades 
in which to settle her problems. 

Now all these facts are a lesson to China. There are some 
who would have China simply copy America by first aiming at 
provincial autonomy and then uniting the twenty-odd provinces 
under one constitution. This would be a great mistake, for there 
is no parallel between the present condition of China and the 
thirteen American States which emerged after the War of 
Independence. China’s eighteen provinces, together with the 
three eastern provinces and Hsin Chiang, twenty-two in all, have 
been united under the Manchu rule for more than 260 years. 
Right back in China’s history, except during periods of temporary 
confusion, the provinces have all been united under one dynasty. 
There is nothing to be gained now by trying to separate them. 
China’s present divisions are merely temporary ; they are caused 
by the strife of the militarists. Those who advocate provincial 
autonomy are self-seekers, who want to set up little kingdoms of 
theirown. Such were Tang Chi Yao in Yunnan, Chao Heng Tiin 
Hunan, Lu Yung Ting in Kwangsi, and Chen Chiung Ming in 
Kwangtung. These selfish war-lords have no real patriotism in 
them. Their day will pass, and China will become a strong and 
wealthy nation, united under one truly democratic Government. 
The road to this ideal will not be by imitating any other nation, but 
by learning from the faults of the Western nations and then 
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excelling their methods. This is the object of the Nationalist 
Party in propagating the ‘ Three People’s Principles.’ 

In lecture five Dr. Sun commences to build up his theory of 
the ideal form of democracy for China. As he insists again, 
this will not be an imitation of any Western Government. The 
West has led the way in physical science and in mechanical 
inventions ; but in statecraft it has not progressed beyond the 
mere elements. In military science progress is so rapid that 
a battleship becomes out of date in ten years. But in political 
theory the West has hardly yet surpassed the teaching of Plato's 
Republic, which was written 2000 years ago. The reason for this 
backwardness is that in the West the forms of democratic 
government have developed slowly and naturally in answer to 
practical needs. It is not based on theory, and consequently the 
principles of government have not been studied and are not well 
understood. 

The attempt to transfer Western methods of representative 
government to China has proved a pure failure. In consequence 
there are Conservative politicians who would like to give up the 
attempt to establish democracy in China, and would revert to 
despotism. But this would not be in accordance with modern 
ideas. The trend of world politics is all in the direction of some 
form of democratic government. China must go with the tide of 
progress. 

Now the great difficulty in the way of government is that 
there is always an antagonism between the people of a nation and 
its Government. In general, the power of a Government is 
weakened as democracy advances. After a revolution liberty 
and equality are carried to excess, the Government becomes 
helpless, and there is anarchy. A strong Government will hold 
democracy in check, as Bismarck did in Germany. A recent 
Western writer has said that the thing most to be feared is an 
omnipotent Government which will not submit to popular control ; 
the most desirable is an omnipotent Government which can be 
made an expression of the people’s will. 

In China the people look back to the time of the earliest 
emperors, Yao and Shuen, as the golden age. These emperors 
had despotic power, but they used it solely for the welfare of the 
people. Many later emperors, holding the same power, have 
used it to injure the people. Since the revolution the people of 
China have feared despotism in any form, and are prepared to 
resist any Government, however benevolent. What is needed, 
then, is to change this attitude of antagonism of the people 
towards their Government. There is one way of doing this. It 
is to make a separation between the controlling authority and 
the executive power. 
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Formerly the control of government was in the hands of the 
emperor. He rarely sought the welfare of the people. Emperors 
like Yao and Shuen were exceptions. This control must be given 
to the people. In other words, the people must all become 
emperors. In the story of the ‘ Three Kingdoms,’ Liu Pei when 
dying asked Chu Ko Liang to be the adviser of his stupid son 
Ao Tu. Chu Ko Liang was to exercise the power while Ao Tu 
had the control of government. Thus in the despotic period 
even an incapable prince could inherit the throne while wise 
statesmen exercised power. In the republic of China the bulk 
of the people are toilers. There are practically 400,000,000 Ao 
Tus. But if there are capable and wise statesmen to carry out 
their will China can have a true and efficient democracy. 

Mankind can be divided into three classes. The first are the 
leaders of thought, the inventors and originators of policy. The 
second are the followers, who are capable of grasping and working 
out the schemes originated by the former. The third class, to 
which the majority belong, are the toilers, who are only fit for 
mechanical employment. In a State each of these three classes 
has its part to play. Statesmen should be drawn from the first 
class. They must be men whom the people can trust. They 
must be the servants and not the masters of the people. Just as 
in primitive times the strongest and wisest men were chosen for 
rulers, to protect the people and lead them in the struggle against 
enemies, so now the best brains must be found to carry on the 
government of the democracy, subject to the will of the people. 
In China’s legendary history her rulers were the discoverers of 
new arts. Thus Sui Jen discovered fire and taught men to cook 
their food ; Shen Nung discovered the use of medicines and was 
the first doctor ; Hsien Yuan made clothes and became the first 
tailor ; Yu Ch’ao taught the people to build houses, and was the 
first carpenter. Nowadays experts are needed in all enterprises. 
We need chauffeurs to drive our motor cars, engineers to look 
after machines. The president of a democracy must be looked 
upon by the people as the directors of a company regard the 
manager of their board. The statesmen are to be regarded as 
the chauffeurs, mechanics, cooks, doctors, tailors and carpenters. 

In the sixth lecture Dr. Sun still further develops his theory of 
the ideal democracy for China. According to Western writers 
on political subjects a Government is like a machine, and laws 
are the component parts of the machine. Now the West has 
made rapid progress in the invention of machinery, but is back- 
ward in methods of government. This is because machines made 
of iron, wood, and leather can be easily experimented with and 
improved. But the machine of government is composed of 


human materials, which are not so easily tested out, and cannot 
LL2 
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be scrapped at will. As a rule it requires a revolution to change 
the Government of a country, and revolutions are costly things, 

Dr. Sun proceeds to enlarge upon the idea of a machine as the 
image of a Government. The earliest steam engine invented had 
a piston which could only be driven one way by the steam. A 
small boy had to stand by the machine and pull the piston back 
after each stroke. One day, however, a boy who was employed 
to look after one of these machines in a cotton mill hit upon the 
idea of attaching a string to the piston, and connecting it with 
the engine in such a way that after each stroke the piston was 
automatically pulled back by the string. This led to the inven- 
tion of the reversible steam engine, in which the piston is driven 
both forwards and backwards by the steam. Now a modern 
democracy is like the old form of unreversible engine. The 
people have only one kind of control, which is given them by the 
franchise. They can choose whom they will to exercise the power 
of government, but they have no power of recall. Thus the will 
of the people acts only in one direction, and then ceases to operate. 
This is the reason why the people fear a strong Government. 
The primitive steam engine could only be of a small horse-power, 
for otherwise a small boy would be unable to control it. Now, in 
steamships for instance, engines are constructed of 100,000 or 
200,000 horse-power, all under the control of one man. 

Under the old despotic régime all the power was in the hands 
of the emperor, and the stronger the Government the more 
advantage there was to him as ruler. But in a democracy, if the 
Government becomes very powerful the people are afraid because 
they have no means of controlling it. Progress in democracy 
can only be made by giving the people more control over the 
Government. They must be able to stop the machine as well as 
to set it in motion. 

The nations of the West are still using their old worn-out 
machines of government. China will gain nothing by imitating 
their methods. It is possible for China to devise and set up a 
new and efficient Government machine for herself. The first 
step is to make a clear separation between the control of the 
machine and its driving power. The control must be entirely in 
the hands of the people, just as a machine is controlled by an 
engineer. The engineer will make his machine do as he wishes 
by means of various handles or switches. The people, in order 
to make the Government an organ of their will, need to possess 
four rights. The first is the right of election, so that they may 
choose statesmen and officials who will carry out their wishes. 
This is the only kind of democratic machinery known to the 
larger nations of the West. The second is the right of veto, or 
the power to depose officials. This is necessary in order that the 
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people may be able to secure that those whom they have chosen 
to carry on the work of government may really manage affairs in 
accordance with their will. The people who possess this right 
will not fear to entrust a great deal of power to their Government. 
These first two conditions have to do with the personnel of the 
Government. But government is carried on by means of legisla- 
tion. There are two further kinds of control which the people 
need to possess in order to secure legislation in accordance with 
their wishes. These are, thirdly, the right of originating laws, 
and, fourthly, the right of repealing or altering laws. With these 
four rights established the people of a nation will have complete 
and effective control over their Government. 

The Government, so controlled, must exercise five kinds of 
functions. The first three, which belong to all European Govern- 
ments, are the executive, legislative, and judicial functions. The 
fourth is the power of investigating matters which concern the 
public welfare. This is done in England by a Royal Commission ; 
but in China it used to be done by officials independently of the 
emperor. The fifth is peculiar to China, but has been admired 
by England and to a certain extent imitated in her civil services. 
It is the function of examining candidates for public office. 
This also in ancient China was carried out independently of 
the emperor. 

There is no democracy in the world where the people possess 
all these four rights and the Government exercises these five 
functions. In certain States in the north-west of America the 
people have these four rights. The only complete experiment in 
democracy to be found in Europe is in Switzerland; but even 
there the people only possess three out of the four rights, the 
second one, of recalling officials, being absent. It has been said 
that a form of government which is suitable for a small country 
like Switzerland may prove entirely unsuitable for such a large 
country as China. But there is no reason to suppose this, as 
the following illustration will show. Suppose a vessel with 
engines of 100,000 horse-power, giving her a speed of twenty 
knots per hour, to be plying between Canton and Shanghai. 
Within two weeks she will make a return trip, and the profits of 
her owners may be something like $100,000. But suppose now 
we could construct a still bigger ship, with engines of 1,000,000 
horse-power, and a speed of fifty knots per hour. She could make 
the return trip within one week, and, being able to carry so much 
more cargo, she might bring in a profit of $1,000,000 at each trip. 

China has the largest population of any country in the world. 
She ought to be able to set up the largest and most power- 
ful Government. With her 400,000,000 people, all free and 
enjoying in equality the four rights named above, with a strong 
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Government, subject to the will of the people and exercising the 
five functions just referred to, there is no reason why China 
should not become the greatest, wealthiest and most prosperous 
democracy on the face of the earth. 
Ivan D. Ross 
Central China University, Wuchang. 


(To be continued.) 





PLATO, THE IDEA OF PROGRESS, AND INDIA 


To teach Indian history for ten years, as I have done, and at the 
same time to teach European history side by side with it, is to 
become impressed with the fundamental difference between the 
two. That difference may be defined, in so far as definition of 
such elusive matters is possible, by saying that Indian history 
lacks the idea and the practice of progress, whilst European 
history is inspired by that idea and records an ever-widening 
success in the endeavour to put it into operation. 

There are many noble figures in Indian history—figures of 
warriors, statesmen, and spiritual teachers; but the most 
sympathetic friend of India cannot but admit that these great 
figures are isolated phenomena instead of co-operators in an ever- 
increasing process of improvement and emancipation. It is 
significant that the most ardent Hindu culture-patriots look back 
for their golden age, not to the days immediately before the 
coming of the British, or that of the Musselmans, but to the far- 
distant period before Alexander. It is significant, also, that the 
greatest son of India is by common consent acknowledged to have 
been Gautama Buddha, in the fifth century before Christ. Oswald 
Spengler, in his monumental analysis of the world’s great culture- 
epochs, regards Buddha as coming at the very end of the great 
age of the Hindu culture, and his conclusions are borne out by 
Indian thinkers. New light is constantly being thrown on the 
wonderful achievements in many spheres of that remote period ; 
and it is undoubtedly true that the Hindu genius then achieved 
superlative greatness, especially in regard to the things of the 
spirit. But what of the immense gap which separates us from 
that age? In the main the history that intervenes is a long 
record of decay and stagnation. We see dynasties rising and 
falling with monotonous frequency. We see a constantly 
increasing swarm of invaders overrunning the devoted land. We 
see violence and treachery, tyranny and massacre, in a dreary 
succession of irresponsible despotisms, right up to the time of the 
coming of the British. 

In the spiritual sphere, also, the greatest names,are far back ; 
and the latest period of Hinduism, before the establishment of 
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the British supremacy, was a time of dark corruption, when 
thaggi, infanticide, widow-burning, the horrors of Jagannath, and 
the gross superstitions of Tantric Hinduism marked clearly enough 
the wholesale decay of a great religious system. 

To say this is not to deny that there were great and noble 
religious teachers, even in the darkest days, just as there were 
great patriots and statesmen; but one cannot teach Indian 
history for long without realising acutely the fact that there is no 
continuous and sustained progress connecting the great men. 
They are isolated pools in a thirsty desert, instead of the waves 
in a stream which gathers volume and beneficent power as it 
flows. In spite of their efforts, the general level of life and 
thought seems steadily to sink, until in the eighteenth century 
Indian history, apart from the beginnings of European govern- 
ment, is a hideous welter of violence, anarchy, and corruption. 

It is of course true that European history has its lurid epochs. 
The feudal baron in the time of Stephen, for instance, was at least 
as unpleasant a person as any Oriental despot. There is nothing 
in Indian history so evil as the organised devilries of the slave 
trade. But anyone who has examined the two histories side by 
side must have realised that there is this fundamental difference 
between them: In the case of European history there is an 
invincible power of recovery even from the deepest morasses of 
iniquity and corruption. There is a mysterious capacity for 
improvement and progress, for which one searches in vain through 
Indian history. And the presence of this capacity renders 
European history entirely different from Indian. 

In the case of Europe, although there have been periods of 
decadence and barbarism, there has been an unconquerable 
capacity for recovery. Even in the midst of the death-agonies 
of the ancient culture, the new ecclesiastical empire of the Middle 
Ages was born. In the darkest days of feudal anarchy the 
Church was busily at work laying the foundations of future 
enlightenment and peace, and the towns were becoming nurseries 
of freedom. The epoch of despotism saw also a steady progress 
towards the fulfilment of the revolutionary ideals of liberty and 
equality. Through eras of national selfishness and aggression 
there has come a new emphasis upon world-brotherhood and inter- 
racial reconciliation. 

Here, and here alone, amongst the cultures of the world (for 
the Hindu culture, in evidencing a lack of the idea of progress, is 
merely in line with all other cultures except the European 4), 
there is an apparently irrepressible urge towards betterment, 

1 Compare W. J. Perry, The Origin of Magic and Religion, p. 98: ‘ Every- 
where it is found that the earliest food-producing communities, those of the archaic 
civilisation, were more advanced in culture than their successors.’ 
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towards the wiping out of abuses, towards the establishment of 
conditions of life rendering happiness and freedom possible for 
wider and wider areas of humanity. 

To say these things is in no sense to boast of the achievements 
of that part of humanity to which we ourselves belong. It is 
merely to take an obvious lesson from the study of parallel 
cultures, a study which the work of Oswald Spengler has shown 
to be fundamental to all right understanding of history. It is 
merely to point out an extremely important fact, a fact the 
recognition of which is essential for the survival of all non- 
European cultures. For the lesson of history is this, that unless 
the other cultures of the world can learn from the Western culture 
this secret of progress, they are bound to decay away and to 
disappear, though they may, as Spengler says, ‘ like a worn-out 
giant of the primeval forest, thrust their decaying branches 
towards the sky for hundreds or thousands of years, as we see 
in China, in India, in the Islamic world. It was thus that the 
Classical Civilization rose gigantic, in the Imperial age, with a 
false semblance of youth and strength and fulness ’ (Decline of the 
West, p. 106). 

It is therefore of the highest importance for the well-being of 
humanity that we should learn what is the secret of progress 
which in the West has enabled mankind to withstand catastrophe 
after catastrophe, to survive even the death of the classical 
culture, to remedy appalling evils and abuses, and constantly to 
progress towards a fuller realisation of happiness, of freedom and 
of brotherhood for the peoples. War is an evil thing, and it is 
still with us; but how is it that no great modern war can be 
carried on unless the masses of the population on each side are 
persuaded that they are fighting for fundamental right and 
justice, and for freedom and a better world ? How is it that a 
colossal abuse such as slavery has disappeared ; that democracy 
and popular education are being extended to the ends of the 
earth; that the forces of Nature are being more and more 
effectively yoked to the service of mankind ? 

It is right that we should see the good in other cultures, and 
value correctly the contribution which they make to humanity as a 
whole. It is right, also, that we should freely acknowledge the 
shortcomings in our own Western culture ; and they are many 
and glaring. But this humility, excellent as it is, must not be 
permitted to blind us to the fact that there is in Western culture 
this precious thing—the idea of progress and its realisation, 
which is not to be found in the same way in any other culture 
whatsoever. What is the secret of this idea ; and how may that 
secret be imparted, as rapidly and efficiently as possible, to other 
sections of mankind ? 
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The origin of the Idea of Progress in Western history is two- 
fold, and is to be sought first in the teaching of Plato, and secondly 
in the interpretation of Christianity given to the Greek world by 
St. Paul and St. John and their followers. For 400 years the 
Platonic doctrines were preparing the mind of humanity for the 
reception of the Christian dynamic of Progress. St. Paul and 
St. John, themselves evidently deeply imbued with Platonic 
thought, showed extraordinary genius in presenting their new 
faith to the Greek mind in a manner which rendered it possible 
for the infant Church, while taking up and carrying forward with 
tenfold impetus what was of permanent value in Platonism, at the 
same time to impart to these Platonic teachings an entirely new 
power and appeal—a power and appeal which were to be at the 
heart of all future progress. 

It is needful therefore, as the first step in any inquiry as to the 
manner in which the capacity for progress may be introduced 
into non-Western cultures, to find out what were the main features 
of Plato’s outlook upon the world. Next we shall have to inquire 
how Christianity supplemented, empowered and inspired the ideas 
of Plato, and thus brought into existence an irresistible force of 
practical progress. 

The foundation of the Idea of Progress, as it is to be found in 
Plato, may be briefly summed up as the conviction that the 
fundamental reality behind the phenomenal universe is the Idea 
of Goodness and Beauty, which in the Republic (and elsewhere) 
is personified, and is regarded as an infinitely wise and good and 
beneficent God striving ceaselessly to create His likeness under the 
conditions of this material world. To achieve real life individual 
men in the world must see and know this God, and bring their 
wills into line with His will, so as to become like Him. 

St. Paul and St. John came into a world where for ages every 
educated man had been conversant with this magnificent view of 
the meaning of life. Yet at the same time it was a world in which 
even this high and noble idealism had failed to prevent stagnation 
and degeneration. The Idea of Progress was there. Men beheld 
and approved it; but their wills were powerless to put into 
practical effect the truth which they accepted. The new Christian 
teaching gave exactly that moral dynamic which was required. 
The God of the Christians was in the main the Platonic God, 
except that they emphasised His love far more than Plato had 
ever done, and showed the outcome of that love in the Incarna- 
tion. Individual men existed, for them also, in order that they 
might bring their wills into conformity with the will of God, 
become like Him, and work for the creation of His ideal State 
amongst men, though for them this ideal State was not a narrow 
Greek city-State, such as Plato’s republic was to have been, but 
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a world-wide community of those whose lives were ruled by the 
divine Will. But Christianity went beyond this teaching, and in 
so doing transformed the Platonic idealism itself into a power 
which could, and still can, effectually change the world. The 
new moral dynamic was personal devotion to the living Person 
of Christ. This devotion made all the difference between the 
merely theoretical holding of ideals and the practical carrying 
of them out, in face of cruel and bloodthirsty opposition, even at 
the cost of the idealist’s life. 

To this blending of Platonic idealism and Christian devotion 
is'‘to be traced the idea and practice of progress throughout 
Western history. The Christian Church, with its strong ethical 
tradition derived from the Jews, took over the Platonic vision of 
the beauty and goodness of God and of the necessity for making 
the world and each individual soul in the world into what the 
divine Will would have them to be. These great gifts of the past 
were made new and irresistible for each fresh generation by 
devotion to the living Christ, a devotion which made men rejoice 
to die for Him and for the Kingdom of God which He had pro- 
claimed. Hence came the power to survive the barbarian deluge, 
and to begin the great enterprise which is still being carried 
forward, in the building of the structure of free, enlightened and 
abundant life upon the wreckage of a savage and brutal past. 

It is customary nowadays to decry—and not without reason— 
Western civilisation on account of its materialism, its scientific 
warfare, its vast organisation of luxury, its relentless exploitation 
of the poor and weak. These things are fearful evils; but they 
are not the real meaning of Western civilisation. That meaning 
is to be found in the forces which are struggling against these 
gigantic evils, and are gradually taming their power for harm. 
The voice of protest which is never still; the organisation of 
alternative systems ; the assertion, in season and out of season, 
that the wrongs are wrongs; the persistent attempts to protect 
the weak, and to systematise methods for their defence—these 
things are the creative facts in the West ; for they embody the 
inextinguishable yearning for progress, for the imposing of God’s 
standards and the doing of God’s will in wider and ever wider 
areas of human life, and in more and more deep-going relation- 
ships. Such movements are frequently carried forward by men 
who do not acknowledge any indebtedness to religious or any 
other idealism, and sometimes by men whose faces are set, as it 
were, the other way, since their motives are base and they seem 
to do good by accident. But none the less the creative Idea of 
Progress works itself out, in the steady determination of great 
masses of mankind by hook or by crook to make the world, and 
their own lives as part of the world, more like the ideal. Behind 
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everything is this vision of the ideal—the conception of the Will 
of God working out an immense creative process, and the effectual 
dynamic of personal devotion. 

How is the Idea of Progress, thus founded on Platonic idealism 
and Christian devotion, to be transmitted to vast populations 
which have been trained from time immemorial in a culture 
lacking these two elements? In order to answer this question it 
will, clearly, first be needful to consider, especially in their relation 
to the living message of Christianity which was destined to 
re-interpret and to empower them after 400 years, the main 
factors in the Platonic system of thought. We must re-read 
Plato, finding in him those key ideas which have been carried 
forward by Christianity, transfigured by devotion to the Person 
of Christ, and so turned into the force behind all progress in 
Western history. 

Such a study is especially appropriate for the reason that 
Plato, more than any other writer, yields his choicest treasures to 
a method of exploration which consists in going through his 
Dialogues and selecting here and there the phrases which sum 
up, often with a flash of brilliant poetic genius, the principles at 
which he arrives through his philosophic reasoning. For Plato 
is even more of a poet and a prophet than a philosopher. Much 
of his abstract thought is almost meaningless to us to-day. Some 
of it is grotesque; and not a little of it is actually revolting. 
But every now and then, sometimes after pages of dry and 
profitless logic-chopping, sometimes thickly scattered from line to 
line, we come across isolated expressions which show the deepest 
poetic intuition into eternal truth. These phrases more than 
anything else in Plato—more even than the magnificent structure 
of the Theory of Ideas, and more than the famous Platonic 
myths—sum up the spirit of the man, and show to us the real 
world in which his spirit lived. Through the long ages since his 
day it has been these phrases, these stars of truth that shine in 
his pages, which have attracted men to Plato and taught them to 
feed on his thought. In such phrases are summed up his immense 
permanent contributions to the spiritual life of humanity. In 
them, above all, are to be found embodied the key ideas which, 
re-interpreted and inspired by Christianity, have given to subse- 
quent ages the actuality of progress. 

.Supremely great man though Plato was, he thought, of 
necessity, in the terms of his own age, and expressed himself in a 
manner which his age could understand. Therefore much of his 
actual reasoning is meaningless to us. His age being immeasur- 
ably distant from our own, in many more ways than in regard to 
time, it is often hard, and not infrequently impossible, for us to 
follow his reasoning, or to agree with the conclusions to which it 
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leads him. But at the same time we read through his pages with 
rapt attention and eagerness, because at any moment, perhaps 
in a brief clause of half-a-dozen words sandwiched in between 
long and heavy masses of incongruity, we may come across an 
utterance which with extraordinary truth and still more extra- 
ordinary beauty expresses in faultless exactitude something 
eternal. 

But Plato is more than a poet, and more than a philosopher. 
He is not merely able to express in words the eternally true. He 
is able to see that truth is also beauty and goodness. He ex- 
presses with majestic and inspired power the eternal hunger and 
thirst of the human spirit after righteousness. His life-work, as 
he set it before himself, was to show men what goodness really is, 
and how beautiful it is ; to show that beauty, truth and goodness 
are one and indivisible ; and to help men to fall in love, as he 
himself had fallen in love, with this immortal reality. He is 
filled with a divine passion for goodness. He knows that, if he 
can attain to goodness, he and those who come after him will 
attain to beauty and truth also. He labours with titanic energy 
to express for men, for all future ages of men, the Beatific Vision 
which he has himself beheld. He is filled with a religious, an 
evangelical, fervour for goodness. In his highest moments of 
inspiration he shows quite clearly that he knows the Idea of 
Goodness to be personal, to be God, and that he is in love with God. 

Therefore Plato is more than poet, and far more than philo- 
sopher. He is prophet, and his sayings must be studied in the 
religious spirit with which early Christianity received them. 

It is desirable to notice more generally the two main elements 
in Plato’s contribution to the Idea of Progress. 

In the first place we must set the Platonic theory of Ideas— 
the theory, that is, that this world is not the real world, but that 
its phenomena reflect, or rather manifest, in varying degrees of 
clearness the ultimate reality of the eternal Ideas which exist 
beyond and above this world, and yet in so far as they are mani- 
fested in its material existence are immanent in it and give to it 
what varying degree of reality it can be said to possess—that 
degree of reality being dependent on the clearness and faithfulness 
with which any given phenomena manifest the divine Ideas. 
The Ideas are not merely metaphysical entities ; for Plato insists 
again and again that sovereign amongst them, and partaking of a 
degree of reality far deeper than any other, are the Ideas of 
Beauty and of Goodness, which in the Republic he identifies with 
each other, and personifies, so that they are seen to be names for a 
supreme God, whose nature is goodness and beauty, and whose 
being indwells the world so far as the world shows forth goodness 
and beauty. 
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Moreover, the world exists, in Plato’s thought, for the fulfil- 
ment of the will of this supreme God, in the breeding of likeness 
to Himself; for His eternal will is that ‘ all things should be as 
like as possible to Himself.’ 

These great conceptions are at the root of the extraordinary 
preparatio evangelica which was carried through by Platonism, 
When Christianity was presented to the Greek world by St. Paul 
and St. John, in terms which that world could comprehend, 
it at once became obvious that there was not only no con- 
flict between the fundamental conceptions of Platonism and 
Christianity regarding the nature of God and His Will for the 
world, but that the two were complementary forces, the Christian 
revelation taking up the torch handed to it by Platonism, and 
kindling its embers to a flame which should light the whole world. 
For Christianity added to the Platonic conception of the nature 
of God the final and sovereign element of redemptive love (which, 
although it had been perceived by Plato, had only been perceived 
very dimly), and taught that this love led inevitably to the 
Incarnation of God in an ever-living personal Saviour, whose 
friendship was a dynamic fact rendering it possible for weak 
human wills to attain to the likeness of God Himself in beauty, 
goodness and love. 

The Platonic Theory of Ideas, seen in this perspective, is of 
crucial significance for the development and practice of the Idea 
of Progress. God’s Will is the progressively increasing likeness 
of men, and of their life in all its relationships, to the divine 
nature of goodness and beauty. Therefore the ideal man, who 
to Plato’s mind is both philosopher and statesman, and is also an 
earnest worshipper of God and beholder of the Beatific Vision, 
will direct all his activities and energies to the task of making the 
world good and beautiful; and to developing in himself and 
others, by wise methods of training, a character like the character 
of God. 

High and noble as this ideal is, it became only too plainly 
evident that in practice such philosopher-statesmen-mystics are 
extraordinarily rare. Men’s minds may accept and approve the 
wonderful ethical teaching of the Theory of Ideas, but their wills 
fail—as Plato himself pointed out—to conquer the beast within 
them. Sin steps in, and renders idealism futile (Plato in the 
Republic has a very definite and explicit doctrine of sin), simply 
because men are too selfish and bestial to follow the guidance of 
idealism. The world decayed into corruption, in spite of the 
magnificent teaching which the great seer had given. Then, at 
the lowest point of despair, came the Christian revelation, which 
supplied exactly what was needed—the dynamic of personal 
devotion to Christ, which transformed powerlessness of will into 
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enthusiastic self-sacrifice for the same great cause, the carry- 
ing forward of God’s purpose in the breeding of likeness to 
Himself 


In the second place the Platonic conception of the Ideal State 
was of immense importance for the idea and fact of progress. 
Plato taught that there is an ideal life to be practically attained— 
a life which actually does render it possible for human beings to 
become like God; and he taught that this ideal life is to be 
attained, not by solitude and asceticism, but by men acting 
together as social beings ina community. He taught that God’s 
will may best be done in the world by corporate effort, by the 
sustained and united endeavour of masses of men to live up to 
God’s ideal for them and their joint life. The Republic contains 
elements which are highly repugnant to our modern thought. At 
the same time, no one can read it to-day without confessing the 
sublime beauty and nobility of the ideals which it contains, above 
all of this ideal of the united working out of the will of God as a 
community-enterprise. 

Yet here again, high and noble though Plato’s ideals were, 
human nature was too weak to carry them out—even to wish to 
carry them out. The perfect State remained an unpractical 
dream until at the coming of Christianity that dream was suddenly 
transfigured into an urgently practical enterprise for which Christ 
had lived and died, and for which every Christian, if he was to 
be a true follower of his Master, must also live and die. The 
Ideal City-State was re-interpreted as the universal Kingdom of 
God. It was still a community, to be created by corporate 
activity. It was still a condition of society enabling every 
individual in his single life, and the community as a whole, to 
become like the divine pattern in goodness and beauty. But it 
suddenly became a practical enterprise instead of an abstraction 
and a distant vision ; and it became a practical enterprise because 
allegiance to it was transformed from a vague acceptance of 
abstract principles into a passionate personal devotion to the 
living King and Captain of men’s hopés. 

The Kingdom of God exists already, as Plato had said of his 
Ideal State, in the hearts of those who hunger and thirst after its 
righteousness. It is ever future, yet ever present, to those who 
are citizens of it and subjects of its King. Their lives are spent 
in making it an actual and working reality in the world around 
them, till its laws shall govern all the relationships of men. This 
had been true also of the Platonic State ; for the two conceptions 
are very close together, except in this one crucially important 
respect, that the Christian constantly hears his Lord saying to 
him, ‘ The State, the Kingdom, it is Myself’ ; when he hears this 
he rejoices, because he knows that devotion to a living Person is 
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the only force that can keep his will true to the Kingdom and 
its laws. 

It is clear what a vital connexion the conception of the Ideal 
State and the closely allied conception of the Kingdom of God 
have for the idea and fact of progress. Indeed, it may be said 
with truth that these great ideas are in themselves progress, and 
that in so far as they are held, even though unconsciously, 
progress will be a fact, whilst if they are not held, and where they 
are not held, there will be no progress, because the effective 
impulse towards self-sacrifice for the sake of the future will be 
lacking. 

Many and noble are the contributions which the East, and 
especially India, has made towards the world’s treasury of 
spiritual truth ; but the West has this gift of progress to make 
to the East in return, because the West has been trained in the 
thought of making the divine nature of goodness and love prac- 
tically manifest and operative in the world, and in the thought 
also that this may best be achieved in a community, and in a 
community whose members are ruled by a living personal 
allegiance to their divine Ruler. 

It remains to be considered how these great conceptions which 
lie at the root of all progress may best be transmitted to the East. 
Here we shall not be at fault if we take Plato once more as our 
guide. Plato devotes long sections of his Republic to the dis- 
cussion of this very question—the question of the right method of 
breeding the divine likeness in those who are to be the future 
citizens and leaders of a genuinely progressive community, the 
question, that is, of training men aright in thought about and 
allegiance to an Ideal State in which the divine goodness shall be 
progressively realised, and shall bring with it genuine happiness 
for the members of every class. 

Plato declares that the solution of this question is entirely one 
of education. The solution sounds dull and obvious to our ears, 
but it was new in his day ; and though we may pay to it a super- 
ficial reverence in our own day, we are far indeed from practising 
it. The new progressive India is to be made in her schools ; but 
the schools which we as a nation have given to India are cram- 
shops, designed to turn out efficient and docile subordinates to 
assist us in the tasks of government. Above all, they are secular 
schools, which means in practice that they are stripped of the 
capacity to be schools at all in the true Platonic (and also Christian) 
sense of the term ; for both to Platonic and to Christian thought 
schools are pre-eminently places where the divine ideal of character 
is studied in order that the youth may be trained to make his own 
life approximate to that ideal. Plato, indeed, declares in the 
Republic that education in all its branches should be concentrated 
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on the development of the soul, in which term he includes the 
character ; and he is also insistent on the point that the wrong 
type of education causes ‘the most gifted minds to become 
pre-eminently bad.’ 

The Idea of Progress is to be handed on through education, 
and through education which is deliberately aimed at the pro- 
duction of the right type of character and the right spiritual 
outlook on the world, as well as the right kind of mind and body 
How far we are from giving this type of education to India may 
be gathered from studying such a book as Mr. Mayhew’s Education 
of India, which is written by one who has himself for many years 
administered the existing system, and has come to perceive with 
a terrible distinctness the fashion in which it comes short of what 
is in effect the Platonic ideal. He shows us a vast engine for 
sterilising in the Indian mind its own ideals of religion, character 
and life, but an engine which has no capacity for replacing these 
ideals—imperfect in certain respects though they may be—with 
anything at all, let alone anything higher and more genuinely 
progressive. The existing government system of education in 
India, seen in this light, is perceived to be a vast and cruel outrage 
against a people innately religious in their outlook upon the 
world. 

But, though the outlook is black as regards the existing 
government system of education in India, it is hopeful so far as 
concerns another system of education, that conducted by the 
Christian missionaries. The latter system, being in close contact 
with the former, is necessarily affected by many of its defects, and 
yet is infinitely better as a whole, because it does embody religious 
and moral instruction as an integral part of its curriculum. In 
the words of Mr. Mayhew : 

The writer’s personal view is that moral progress in India depends on 
the gradual transformation of education by explicit recognition of the spirit 
of Christ. All that he has seen of Christian mission work in India, with all 
its admitted shortcomings, has convinced him that work inspired by some 
such aim can alone supply the necessary basis. 


These are weighty words, coming as they do from one who was 
himself for many years Director of Public Instruction in a great 
Indian province. That they are not a one-sided statement may 
be seen from the following judgment, pronounced not long ago 
by a very eminent leader of enlightened Hindu thought : 

Missionary education opens the mind and the heart to all that is good, 
true and beautiful, come from whatever quarter of the globe it may, and 
urges the individual to a life-long endeavour transforming the existing 
state of things to a condition nearer the realisation of his ideals. 


This last sentence declares in so many words that missionary 
education in India has attained the Platonic ideal of what educa- 
Vor. CI—No. 602 MM 
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tion should be. As the judgment of a Hindu it merits far more 
weighty consideration than if it had been made by anyone himself 
a missionary or a Westerner. It shows that the effort to present 
Western ideals in the spirit of religion and under the inspiration 
of a personal devotion to Christ has been amazingly successful in 
setting before India the true Idea of Progress. 

But one proviso must be made. India must be guided and 
encouraged to work out her own interpretation of Christ and of 
Christian progress, just as the Greek world was guided by St. Paul 
and St. John to work out its own interpretation. As Mr. Mayhew 
puts it : 


Recollections of mission settlements where communities, raised from 
sullen apathy and suspicious resentment to a life of cheerful activity and 
service, testify wholeheartedly to the triumph of light and love over fear 
and superstitious ignorance, are before [the writer]. Christianity is a very 
vital force in India to-day. The more it spreads the more it will differ in 
everything except essentials from the Christianity of the West.... 
Nothing but very patient and impartial study of India’s religious past and 
present will reveal those weeds which are inconsistent with moral growth 
and must be eradicated. And nothing but the spirit of Christ will give the 
courage and will-power that a campaign against these weeds requires. It 
will be impossible to differentiate any really effective reform movement, 
associated with Indian religions, from Christianity. It may also be difficult 
to connect it with any Western form of Christianity. 


The openings for this kind of missionary education are greater 
in India to-day than they have ever been before. In view of the 
closing of the Indian Educational Service to European recruit- 
ment, missionary education has a new and unique opportunity 
of usefulness through the teaching in schools and colleges of 
the Platonic-Christian ideal of progress, and of the motive of 
personal devotion which is needful for its fulfilment. To quote 
Mr. Mayhew again: 


The increased power given to European missionaries by the recent 
changes will be specially marked. . . . When it is no longer possible to 
identify Christianity with all that is bad in the Western world or all that 
is irksome in an alien Government, when under more favourable conditions 
the spirit of Christ assumes an Indian form, there will be no excuse for any 
misunderstanding of the work of European missionaries and no reluctance 
on the part of Mr. Gandhi and his followers to admit openly how much they 
owe to their teaching. It is quite wrong to lament the passing away of 
the conditions under which England, through its educational missionaries, 
can really assist the moral progress of India. It would be more appropriate 
to rejoice over their final establishment. 


There is one agency, then, the agency of missionary education; 
which has succeeded, both within its own sphere and through its 
influence far beyond that sphere, in communicating the Idea of 
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Progress, in making that idea an actuality in the lives of men, and 
hence in realising something at least of the ideal of education 
which originated with Plato and received such an immense 
impulse from Christian thought. It is obviously exceedingly 
urgent that, for the sake of the well-being of India, this agency 
should be conserved and its efforts extended. For the most 
urgent of all problems connected with the awakening of India, 
and of the East generally, to Western ideas and standards of life 
is the problem of rightly imbuing the educational systems as a 
whole with that religious spirit which has enabled missionary 
education (however glaring its shortcomings may be) in some 
measure at least to communicate the Idea of Progress—that Idea 
which is fundamentally a spiritual conception, the desire of like- 
ness to God, prolonged throughout the life of each individual 
citizen, and bearing fruit in self-sacrificing endeavours to make 
the community as a whole what God would have it to be 


jJoun S. HoyLanp. 
Nagpur, India. 
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RECENT WORLD ECONOMIC TENDENCIES 


WHEN in September 1925 the Assembly of the League of Nations 
recommended the convening of an International Economic 
Conference, it invited the Council ‘to consider at the earliest 
moment the expediency of constituting on a wide basis a Com- 
mittee ’ to carry out all the preparatory work. 

The Committee held its first meeting in April-May 1926, and 
laid down an elaborate plan of inquiry into the general economic 
conditions of the world with the object of ascertaining ‘ in what 
domains the economic difficulties which are at present experienced 
are international in character.’ A large part of the results of 
this inquiry has now been published as a series of pamphlets and 
memoranda. These publications cover a very wide range of 
subjects—questions of population, agricultural and industrial 
production, international trade, public finance, etc. They are 
not concerned with the detailed problems of this or that individual 
country, but present a bird’s-eye view of world conditions and 
world tendencies. It is with certain of these world phenomena, 
with certain of the forces which cut across national frontiers, 
that this article is mainly concerned. I wish to estimate 
roughly the relative economic development in recent years of the 
major territorial masses into which the globe may be conveniently 
divided and consider at the same time some of the causes which 
have determined the varying degrees of prosperity achieved and 
some of the hindrances to further progress which still encumber 
the ground. 

For a proper appreciation of the significance of the changes 
which have taken place in relative prosperity it is necessary to 
have present in the mind a picture of the distribution of the world’s 
population. 

Well over half of the population of the world is living in 
Asia ; Europe accounts for over a quarter; North America for 
over 64 per cent.; South and Central America for over 5 per 
cent.; Africa for between 7 and 8 per cent., and Oceania for 
about half of 1 percent. There are thus more than twice as many 
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people living in Asia as in Europe, and the population of Europe 
exceeds that of all the rest of the world, exclusive of Asia, by 
more than a quarter. But more than 20 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of Europe are Russians. 

The continental distribution of the world’s population is so 
uneven that the changes which have taken place in the rate of 
growth in recent years have but slightly modified the balance. 
Those changes are, however, important. Between 1913 and 1925 
the population of Europe has only increased by a little over 
I per cent., while that of North America has grown by over 
1g per cent., that of South America is estimated to have increased 
by 22 per cent., and that of Oceania by nearly 16 per cent. But 
this very slight change in Europe’s population is due largely to an 
assumed reduction in the number of inhabitants of Soviet Russia 
(the figures are open to doubt), and it is perhaps more important 
to consider the growth in the rest of the continent, which 
amounted to about 4 per cent. 

Now towards the end of the nineteenth century the population 
of Europe was growing at a rate of about 10 per mille per annum, 
and during the decade 1901-10, on an average, by 11-8 per mille 
perannum. Had this latter rate been maintained from 1913-25 
there would be some 65,000,000 more persons in Europe to-day 
than there are.? 

This drop in the rate of natural increase is due, of course, in 
part to war casualties and to low birth rates during the war. 
But since 1920 there has been a rapid decline in the birth rate, 
and in the excess of births over deaths, in the great majority of 
European countries, and, indeed, very generally throughout the 
world. 

There remains, however, a vast difference between the birth 
rates in Eastern and Southern Europe on the one hand and 
Western and Northern Europe on the other. The increase in 
France in 1925 was 1-4 per mille. In England and Wales it has 
fallen from 10-4 per mille per annum in the quinquennium 1910-14 
to 6-1 in 1925; in Roumania in 1924 it was 13-4; in Russia in 
1923, 19:2 per mille. We may expect for a number of years to 
come, therefore, that the balance of the population of Europe will 
shift in favour of the eastern and southern nations. 

This change in the relative rate of the natural increase of 
population must sooner or later tend to affect the pressure of the 
population on the resources of the countries, the composition of 
the streams of European emigration, and hence the racial distribu- 
tion of the populations of the world. 

1 As Soviet Russia does not distinguish between European and Asiatic 


Russia, the whole is here included in Europe. 
* Excluding Asiatic Russia. 
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How far is it possible, then, to ascertain whether the wealth 
of the different continents has grown in proportion to the number 
of their inhabitants? There exists, of course, nothing of the 
character of a world census of production, and industrial statistics 
are peculiarly defective in Europe. Europe’s knowledge of her 
own economic situation is, and always has been, extraordinarily 
limited. The League of Nations has, however, in one of its 
recent publications * attempted to measure the growth of the 
production of raw materials and foodstuffs in the world since 
1913, and although for China and certain other countries, more 
especially in Asia, data proved to be lacking and on'y a restricted 
list of raw materials is considered, a good deal can be learnt from 
the results obtained. I need not here enter into the processes of 
calculation employed. Fifty-six commodities are taken, and an 
index of production is compiled in such a way as to eliminate 
changes in the purchasing power of money. The world is divided 
into a number of groups of countries for which separate indices are 
computed. The results are as follows : 


PRODUCTION INDICES, 1913 = 100. 


Foodstuffs and Raw 
Materials. 


(a) Eastern and Central Europe— 1924. 1925. 
Including Russia (U.S.S.R.) ‘ 83 103 
Excluding Russia, do. ° ‘ ‘ 88 102 

(6) Rest of Europe . ‘ ‘ , 102 108 

Europe— 
Excluding Russia (U.S.S.R.) , " 94 105 
Including Russia, do. ° : ° 90 105 

North America - : , . : 115 126 

Caribbean 2 n . ; ° ol 169 

South America ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° 119 135 

Africa. , ‘ ° 132 139 

Asia—excluding Asiatic Russia ° ° ; 122 124 

Oceania . é ° ‘ ‘ > » tt, fag 124 

World . » , ‘ ; ‘ - | 107 118 


{ 








These figures bring out a number of interesting facts. 

First, in every division of the world the production of raw 
materials and foodstuffs has increased since 1913, and in every 
division, excepting possibly Europe excluding Russia, it has 
increased per head of population. The Russian figures are open 
to a certain amount of doubt, especially in 1925, and probably 
exaggerate the progress achieved. 

Secondly, the production of raw materials has increased more 
than that of foodstuffs in the world as a whole and in North and 


% Memorandum on Production and Trade: Geneva, 1926. 
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Central America, Asia and Africa. But in Europe not only is 
the raw material index below the general index, but it is only 
99 per cent. of the 1913 average, or if Russia be excluded 103 per 
cent. 

Thirdly, a very great advance was made in 1925, partly owing 
to the good harvest of that year. 

Fourthly, there has been a much more rapid development in 
other continents than in Europe. The harvest returns in 1925, 
especially in Europe, were unusually good, and the figures for 
that year show Europe in an exceptionally favourable light. 

The position, then, may be roughly summarised as follows. 
In Europe, as a whole, the pre-war level of production in raw 
materials and foodstuffs, but not in raw materials alone, was 
rather more than regained in 1925. Asia and Oceania and North 
America produced about one quarter more than they did ; Africa 
and South America over a third more; Central America, owing 
to the development of the petroleum industry, over two-thirds 
more. Every continent save Europe, therefore, produced more 
per head. 

In comparing the position of the various groups of countries 
the fact must not be overlooked that the progress achieved in 
certain cases has been from very small beginnings. 

Asia and Central America 12flect, of course, the enormous 
growth in the production of rubber and petroleum for the motor 
car industry. What is at first sight disconcerting is that though 
the production of textiles, raw materials (more especially artificial 
silk), fertilisers, and wood pulp has increased in a very satisfactory 
manner in Europe, that of her great basic industries, metals and 
fuels, has receded. We must consider, therefore, what other 
evidence exists for determining whether Europe is richer or poorer 
than before the war. 

There can be no doubt that the world as a whole is richer. 
The very fact that the raw material index is above that of cereals 
and foodstuffs points to this conclusion. For the richer a person 
or a nation or a world is, the smaller the proportion of his income 
expended on food tends to be. Similarly, the particular com- 
modities the production of which has received the greatest 
stimulus, such as rubber, petroleum, cane sugar, cocoa, natural 
and artificial silk, point to a higher general standard of living. 
But this phenomenon must be interpreted with care, for while in 
America the standard of living has no doubt been raised, in 
Europe the shift which is perceptible toward a greater relative 
consumption, if not of luxuries, at any rate of non-necessities, 
may be simply due to reduced saving and the diversion of produc- 
tion from capital enterprises to the manufacture of immediately 
consumable commodities. It is also possible that the production 
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of foodstuffs is higher to-day than the figures suggest. The 
division of the big estates in Europe has resulted in a change in 
‘crops. The new small holder grows more vegetables, more 
fodder, and less corn than the big landlord. He prefers to feed 
to stock as much as possible and sell to his local market eggs, 
meat, cheese, and other dairy produce, less influenced than 
cereals by fluctuations in world prices. The great increase in the 
potato crop, for which at any rate partial statistics are available 
(1925 index 126 = wheat 103), is typical of this tendency. 

But the statement made above, that there can be no doubt 
that the world is richer, requires further proof. We have to 
consider whether industrial production in general has kept pace 
with agriculture, mining, and the manufacture of certain crude 
products such as wood pulp, artificial silk, nitrogenous fertilisers 
etc. In certain regions of the world the necessary evidence is 
readily obtainable. 

In the United States of America a biennial census of manu- 
facturing production is now taken, and it is estimated that the 
manufacturing output in terms of fixed values was about 60 per 
cent. greater in 1923 than in 1914. Between 1923 and 1925, 
according to the calculations of the Department of Commerce, 
there was a further advance of about 5 per cent. The production 
of raw materials in 1925 was probably not more than 27 per cent. 
above that of 1914, which means that in this country, at any 
rate, the national income has grown more rapidly than has the 
output of crude products. In point of fact, various estimates 
of total national income have been made from which it seems 
probable that that income, after making allowances for price 
changes, was 40 to 50 per cent. greater in 1923 than before the 
war. Since 1923 there has certainly been a further advance. 
These results are in no way surprising, for the tendency in modern 
manufacture, especially in the United States, is all towards 
economy in the use of raw materials, and scientific discoveries 
have made it possible to render an equivalent service with less 
material expenditure. Wireless telephony and telegraphy afford 
the most striking example of this phenomenon. 

In Canada the gross value of manufactured products rose 
from $1,166,000,000 in I910 to $2,781,000,000 in 1923, or, after 
making allowance for price changes, by some 45 per cent. The 
net value added in manufacture is, however, a better measure of 
industrial growth, and for Australia and New Zealand both the 


net and gross values have been calculated. In Australia the - 


net figure in 1924-5 was 33 per cent. and the gross 38 per cent. 
higher than in 1913 ; in New Zealand the comparative increases 
are greater, namely, 88 and 60 per cent. respectively. But in 
none of these countries is the industrial growth comparable with 
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that of South Africa, where the gross value of factory output in 
terms of stable values has more than trebled. This is an example, 
of course, of the extreme rapidity with which young organisms, 
economic and other, develop. There has been a similar growth 
of wealth in the Japanese colonies. 

The raw materials and foodstuffs indices of these countries 
have not been calculated separately in the League of Nations 
memorandum; but, employing the same data and the same 
processes of calculation as I adopted for them, for Australia an 
index of 126 and for South Africa of 139 in 1925 is obtained. 
As New Zealand is mainly a meat and dairy producing country, 
the raw materials index, which is very low, has no real significance. 
But in these three countries the industrial censuses show results 
which are more favourable than those which we obtain from 
considering raw materials and agricultural crops only. 

For the rest of the world no recent and complete censuses 
of industrial production have been made. Such a census is now 
being compiled in the United Kingdom, but its results have not 
yet been made public. We cannot estimate, let alone calculate, 
the industrial or the total income of Europe, Asia, or South 
America to-day. We can only guess whether it is greater or 
less than that derived from agriculture or the provision of raw 
materials. Asia, South America, and also Northern and Central 
Africa, however, are mainly agricultural, and the defects of the 
information concerning industrial output are not so vitally 
important. But we cannot base our opinion about the general 
economic prosperity of Europe on raw material production alone. 
We must hazard a guess about the productivity of her industries, 
and for this purpose we must collect such indirect evidence as 
exists. There are four possible lines of inquiry which may help us. 
First, for certain countries indices of current industrial production 
have been computed, and in one case a recent estimate of national 
income has been made, which will be found to throw some light on 
the particular situation of certain individual States. Secondly, from 
the consumption (not production) of raw materials some measure 
of industrial activity can be obtained ; and we can calculate very 
roughly certain of the changes which have taken place in con- 
sumption. Thirdly, further light may be thrown on the subject 
by collating the available evidence concerning the conditions 
of separate industries. (The League of Nations has just published 
for the use of the Economic Conference a series of industrial 
monographs which are useful in this connection.) Finally, the 
subject may be approached theoretically and from the stand- 
point of prices. If the prices of manufactured articles which 
Europe produces and exports have risen more than those of the 
taw materials she buys, there may be grounds for believing that 
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she is in a relatively advantageous position, and that even if 
the volume of her industrial production is not greater than it 
was thirteen years ago its effective quantum is. This aspect of 
the question will require very careful consideration. 

-The countries for which direct calculations exist, even in- 
cluding those which are partial, are unfortunately few. An 
estimate of the national income of the United Kingdom in 1924 
has just been made by Professor Bowley and Sir Josiah Stamp.‘ 
Their conclusion is that the total income in that year was I to 
2 per cent. greater than in 1911 and the income per head some 
5 per cent. lower. But to this conclusion they add the important 
qualification that ‘the income per head from home activities 
was very nearly the same at the two dates, the fall being due to 
the lessened value of income from abroad.’ An official estimate 
for Russia puts the total national income in 1925-6 at 70 per 
cent. of the pre-war and the income from land and industry at 
go per cent. Building is omitted from industries, and the 
difference between the two figures is accounted for by the 
smallness of present building operations, the restriction of trans- 
port and the contraction of trade. The margin is probably too 
wide, and the data on which to estimate income in 1913 are 
extremely sparse. The more important figure for our present 
purposes is the 70 per cent. For 1924-5 national income was 
believed to have been only 56 per cent. of the pre-war income, 
and in 1923-4 less than one-half. The 1925-6 figure must be 
largely influenced, inter alia, by the relatively good crops, not 
all of which, however, were ultimately harvested. 

Only for Sweden and Finland are fairly complete estimates of 
industrial production made year by year. _It is believed that the 
quantum of industrial output in Sweden in 1924 was about 9 per 
cent. greater than in 1913 and in 1925 12 per cent. greater. In 
Finland there has been an extremely rapid expansion in recent 
years, and it is estimated that the gross value of industrial produc- 
tion in 1926 was over 40 per cent. greater than before the war and 
the value added in manufacture over 50 per cent. greater. The 
comparable figures for 1925 were 31 and 42.5 Both these countries 
are amongst those which have been most economically fortunate 
and successful in recent years, and they certainly cannot be accepted 
.as typical of European conditions as a whole. Yet the Swedish 
index of industrial production is only seven points higher than 
the raw material index of western and maritime Europe in 1925. 

Very much less complete indices of industrial production, 


4 The National Income,1924. By A. L. Bowley, Sc.D., and Sir Josiah Stamp, 
G.B.E., Sc.D. (Oxford : Clarendon Press). 

5 The Finnish indices are probably so much higher than the Swedish partly 
on account of the method of calculation employed. 
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partly based on indirect evidence, have been compiled for 
France ® and the United Kingdom.” The former stands at 108 
for 1924 and 106 for 1925. Special estimates have been made 
for Alsace-Lorraine, so that the figures refer, both before and 
after the war, to the area within present-day frontiers. We must 
not attach more importance to this calculation than do its 
authors themselves. It is confessedly a rough estimate, based 
largely on indirect evidence and referring to only a fraction of 
the total industrial organisation of the country. But the 
industries covered are fairly representative, and the result 
obtained confirms the general impression which will be received 
from a study of present-day conditions in France that the 
total industrial production is both greater and greater per 
head of population than it was before the war. Of the British 
index it is only necessary to say that more elaborate subsequent 
investigation points to the conclusion that the figures (87 for 
1925 and 67 for 1926) are probably too low, though there was of 
course a very serious drop, as shown, last year. 

For Germany no comparable computations have been made. 
The Reichskreditgesellschaft Aktiengesellschaft, however, makes 
a careful study every year of the general economic condition of 
the country. According to its estimates, the quantity of produc- 
tion in 1925 was about as large as the production within present 
frontiers before the war, but that in 1926 was several units per 
cent. lower, though aggregate consumption did not fall below 
the old level. There has thus been a contraction in savings. 

The conclusion from this more or less direct line of approach, 
therefore, is that the quantity of industrial output in France, 
Sweden, and Finland has grown more, in the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and Russia has grown less, than the aggregate produc- 
tion of raw materials and foodstuffs in Europe as a whole. I 
think an analysis of such fragmentary data as exist for Italy, 
Spain, and Denmark points to the probability of their being in 
the first class of relatively more prosperous countries. In Greece, 
with its large accession of refugee labour, there has been a great 
expansion of industry, though at the moment the new industries 
have to face a very difficult situation. 

I will consider the second and third groups of evidence— 
the activity of certain special industries and the European con- 
sumption of certain raw materials—together. The production 
and consumption during 1925 of a number of products are shown 
below in percentages of the comparable figures for 1913. Europe 
is given both inclusive and exclusive of Russia, and for purposes 
of comparison world production figures are added. 


6 See Bulletin de Statistique Générale de la France. 
7 See London and Cambridge Economic Service Bulletin. 
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Petroleum 

Pig iron and ferro alloys . 
Raw steel . 
Shipbuilding. 

Mechanical engineering . 
Electrical ieee ° 
Aluminium . : 
Nickel . 

Copper 

Lead . 

Zinc. 

Cotton *f 

Wool t¢ 


* Mill consumption only. t Base period, 1909-13. 
{ Base period, 1911-15. § 1924. 


Certain of the results are estimates ; others are based on statistics 
which are generally accepted as reasonably complete and reliable. 
Probably those referring to the output of fuel, metals (except 
aluminium and nickel), and shipping tonnage are the most exact. 
For mechanical and electrical engineering and dyes I accept the 
ingenious, though somewhat courageous, estimates of the German 
Industrie Verband.’ All the figures of European consumption, 
exclusive of Russia, are a little too high, as it proved impossible 
to exclude Congress Poland and the Baltic States in 1913. 
Present-day consumption is therefore inflated by an amount 
equal to the production plus or minus net trading balance of 
these districts. I do not think, however, that the error introduced 
into the figures on this account can amount in any instance to 
more than about 2 per cent. None of the figures should, of course, 
be accepted as mathematical verities ; but the difficulty arising 
from the division of Russia is the only one which causes a constant 
bias in the same direction. 

Both the consumption and the production of coal are slightly, 
the consumption very slightly, lower than in 1913. The produc- 
tion of steel is at its maximum pre-war level, the output of pig 
iron is lower—a fact which is due partly to the increased utilisation 


® See League of Nations Memorandum on Various Industries : Geneva, 1927. 
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of scrap for making steel, partly to the falling off in the demand 
for wrought and castiron. With pig iron production at 84 per cent. 
of the pre-war amount and mechanical engineering at go per cent., 
it is on the whole reassuring to find that the consumption of coal 
and lignite in Europe is as high as 94 per cent., or if Russia be 
excluded, probably about 97 per cent. It must be remembered 
in this connexion that great progress has been made in economising 
the industrial use of coal, and also that in Sweden, Norway, 
Switzerland, Italy, and elsewhere hydro-electric power has been 
greatly developed. There is reason for believing that the con- 
sumption of coal in Europe in 1925 was higher than the average 
of the five last years preceding the war, and if coal consumption 
was higher, power employed was certainly greater. 

If this is so, there must have been an important shift in 
production from what were previously the major industries to 
other forms of activity, for heavy metal production is on balance 
probably about 5 per cent. down, mercantile tonnage launched 
was almost a third less in 1925 than in 1913, and construction of 
warships is likewise greatly reduced, while the consumption of 
cotton, wool, and flax is also smaller. So far as the textiles are 
concerned, cotton and wool have both been replaced to some 
extent by artificial silk, and the hosiery branch of the textile 
industry, to which most of the artificial silk goes, has on the whole 
been prosperous. 

It is possible to estimate roughly the extent to which silk and 
artificial silk have counterbalanced the reduction in the utilisation 
of other textiles by calculating a textile index for Europe on 
lines somewhat similar to those adopted by the League of Nations. 
If we take the production of silk and artificial silk and the con- 
sumption of cotton, wool, flax, and hemp and the same average 
prices as are employed in the League’s Memorandum on Production 
and Trade, we shall find that the index for the whole industry 
in 1925 was approximately the same as in the five years 1909-13. 
As this calculation includes Russia, and as in the cotton industry 
more fine counts are being spun, it is probable that in the rest 
of Europe the aggregate value of production is somewhat greater 
than before the war. 

In contrast to these two groups of industries there has been 
a very rapid development in electrical engineering, a fact which 
is brought out both by the German calculation of the general 
production of the industry and by the higher consumption of 
copper. The consumption of aluminium has more than doubled, 
and the falling off in the demand for wrought iron must be 
attributed in part to the fact that aluminium has so largely been 
substituted for it in the manufacture of hollow-ware. But the 
electro-technical industry and aluminium alone cannot counter- 
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balance the drop in shipbuilding, mechanical engineering, pig iron 
production, and the serious drop in the manufacture of coal-tar 
dyes. How is it, then, that the power employed in industry is 
not lower than it is ? 

It so happens that the particular industries for which more 
or less complete quantitative information is available are amongst 
those in which the recovery has been slowest. The heavy metal 
industries and all those producing goods not intended for 
immediate consumption have been adversely affected by the 
contraction of savings in Europe. There has been a shift in 
manufacture towards the production of consumption goods, 
Thus the output of pulp has increased by over a quarter, and 
there has been a rapid expansion of the motor-car, the rubber, 
the footwear, the tobacco, the confectionery, and the perfumery 
industries, to quote only a few examples. In addition to this, 
the development of motor transport has diverted capital to some 
extent from the construction and expansion of railways, which 
rely on the heavy metal industries, to the improvement of roads, 

With less capital available, less has been exported and the 
opening up of new countries with the aid of European industries 
has slowed down. 

The cause of the lack of development in the textile industry 
as a whole is, of course, different. That industry has been largely 
affected by the growth of competitive undertakings in India, 
Japan, China, Australia, and South America. But it is probable 
that the average value for most of the goods produced, even 
after making allowances for changes in the general purchasing 
power of gold, is somewhat greater than it used to be. 

If it be exact that the production of the heavy metal industry 
is not more than 5 per cent. lower than in 1913, that the output 
of the textile industry as a whole is at about the pre-war standard, 
that the consumption of coal and lignite, despite economy in 
use and the development of hydro-electric power and the 
popularisation of the internal combustion engine, is only about 
6 per cent. down (or 3 per cent. if Russia be excluded), that the 
electrical engineering, motor-car, rubber, paper and other 
industries have very considerably expanded, it seems probable 
that the total industrial output of Europe cannot be widely 
different from what it was before the war, though it may be lower 
than it was in the boom year 1913. 

There remains, then, to consider the last of the four methods 
of approaching the subject mentioned above. Have the prices 
of manufactured goods in Europe risen more or less than those of 
raw materials and foodstuffs? No really satisfactory measure 
of the prices of manufactured articles exists, and the compilation 
of an index of this sort presents very special difficulties on account 
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of the fact that the character and quality of finished products 
are, as we have seen, undergoing continual changes. This being 
so, it is best to collect together evidence from a number of 
independent sources, so as to avoid the probability of a constant 
bias in one direction. 

First, it is possible to calculate a general price index for raw 
materials and foodstuffs from the data collected for the prepara- 
tion of the Memorandum on Production and Trade mentioned 
above. The average for the year 1924 was 45 per cent. higher 
than in 1913. In 1925 prices of foodstuffs and raw materials 
rose somewhat. Unfortunately, no exactly similar calculation 
for that year has been made. But, by employing rough data 
available from an inquiry into the level of tariffs, I obtain a 
European index for 1925 for foodstuffs and raw materials of 
about 148 and for semi-manufactured and manufactured goods 
of about 164. These results are based on export prices in dollars 
of different lists of commodities as obtained from the official trade 
returns. The working data are open to criticism both on account 
of changes in the character and quality of the goods and on account 
of the fact that the pre-war prices were in a number of cases 
official valuations. These two facts may have worked in opposite 
directions to some extent ; but it is probable, nevertheless, that 
the index for manufactured goods is somewhat too high, at any 
rate, as compared with the other, as the quality of manufactured 
products has changed more than has that of the materials from 
which they are made. The raw materials and foodstuffs index 
obtained by this method is in good agreement with that for 1924 
derived from the other data, and may be accepted as being of 
about the right order of magnitude. 

This first result may be checked by what is perhaps a still 
rougher test. The imports of the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and Switzerland are mainly raw materials and foodstuffs and 
the exports of these countries mainly manufactured articles. If 
the average price of imports is to-day, compared with 1913, 
relatively higher than that of exports, there is an a priort ground 
for believing, though no absolute proof, that these countries are 
selling their manufactured goods at relatively higher prices than 
they are paying for their supplies from abroad. For 1925 the 
indices were : 

Import. Export. 
United Kingdom . é 155 184 
Germany . . ‘ 138 133 
Switzerland (1924) . m 153 166 


Here the evidence is contradictory, the German exports being 
extraordinarily low-priced. But this was during the period of 
Germany’s stabilisation crisis, when every effort was being made 
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to maintain the export trade. Actually, according to the Frank- 
furter Zeitung domestic price index, which shows a special group 
of finished manufactured products, they averaged slightly and, 
according to the new official index, considerably higher than raw 
materials, etc. Further, in 1926 the German import index lay 
about 6 per cent. below the export. The presumption that the 
British and Swiss trade indices are more typical than the German 
of conditions—at any rate, in countries with stable currencies— 
is confirmed by the fact that the import indices of the Argentine 
and India, consumers of manufactured goods, rank very much 
higher than their export indices. 

For Sweden group indices of domestic prices useful in this 
connexion have also been calculated. At the end of 1925 the 
raw materials group index stood at 148, semi-manufactured 
products at 154, and finished products at 161. These figures 
are in remarkably close agreement with those I have just quoted, 
derived from the tariff inquiry, which cover, of course, a much 
wider area. 

All the evidence, therefore, points to the fact that Europe 
is actually obtaining rather a greater quantity of raw materials 
and foodstuffs for a given quantity of manufactured goods. 
But it would, in my opinion, be most unsafe to argue that the 
change which has taken place since 1913 in the relative value 
of what she buys and what she sells amounts to as much as 
Io per cent., though the indices quoted seem to point to some 
such figure (i.e., 148: 162+). It so happens that the most 
extensive and reliable information is available for countries such 
as England, Germany, Sweden, and Switzerland, with high 
general price levels and, by the middle of 1925, effective gold 
currencies. I have, it is true, taken France, Belgium, and Italy 
also into consideration, but my figures do not cover by any means 
the whole of Europe, and it may well be that if they did the 
manufactured products index would be lowered. 

My personal conclusion, therefore, is that in Europe, even if 
Russia is excluded, industrial production is not quite up to 
the maximum pre-war standard, but that it is not below the 
average of the last pre-war quinquennium. This view is of course 
nothing more than a personal impression derived partly from the 
particular facts which have been considered above and partly 
from all those indirect scraps of evidence which, passing half 
observed before one’s vision in the course of one’s daily work, 
inevitably largely determine the opinions finally reached on any 
subject. 

Secondly, I think it possible that the real value of industrial 
production in Europe to-day is greater than might be presumed 
from a study simply of the quantities of raw materials used. 
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The prices of manufactured products are higher than those of 
raw materials and foodstuffs, not simply because there has been 
a change in relative supply, but because the quality or the type 
of the goods manufactured has changed. 

But at the end of 1925 there were over two and a half million 
unemployed in England, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Poland, 
and at the end of 1926 there were more. These unemployed are 
mainly industrial workers. They constitute part of the cost of 
industrial production. At a lower scale of wages, at any rate, 
a very large proportion of them would be reabsorbed into industry. 
The price of industrial products would then fall and that of raw 
materials rise. A high index of prices for manufactured products 
is not incompatible with relatively low output. Output is 
limited in part because the supply of one of the essential factors 
of production (labour) is largely controlled. 

Output may likewise be controlled directly when not labour, 
but the conduct of industry, is effectively monopolised. In such 
a case unemployment is caused, not by the effort of the worker 
to maintain rates of wages, but by the effort of the employer to 
maintain prices. In fact, both causes have operated in Europe 
in recent years. 

If it is true that European production as a whole apart from 
Russia was about up to the standard of the last five years before 
the war, some explanation of the general feeling that conditions 
are definitely unsatisfactory is required. 

In the first place, as we have seen, the population has grown, 
and if the production of wealth has not increased the production 
per head has diminished. But not only has the population grown, 
but its average age is higher. The number of persons of working 
age has increased more rapidly than the total population, and, 
what is equally important, the number of what are sometimes 
called consumption units has also increased more. A fully grown 
person requires more than a child. 

In the second place, such depression as still exists is of course 
very unevenly spread over the different countries of Europe. 

Thirdly, certain industries, as we have seen, have not recovered 
their old markets. This inability to sell in a world which as a 
whole is undoubtedly richer is due to the facts that some of the 
industries which have developed in economically younger 
countries are directly competitive with European undertakings, 
and that new industries have grown up during and since the war 
in older countries, so that there exists to-day a superabundance 
of plant. Surplus productive capacity, whatever its cause, is 
in fact one of the most serious features of the present-day economic 
situation of Europe. Europe is suffering, therefore, at once from 
lack of fresh capital and an excess of fixed capital in certain 
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industries. Excess productive capacity may be due, of course, 
either to an absolute contraction of demand or to an increase of 
equipment beyond the requirements of a demand which has only 
failed to grow equally rapidly. 

The consumption of steel in Europe has not fallen off, though 
that of wrought and cast iron has. But during the war the 
capacity of steelworks and rolling mills was very rapidly increased 
—in the United Kingdom by at least 50 per cent., and the present 
equipment is excessive. The difficulty of obtaining coal during 
the war and the excessive prices charged in certain post-war 
years induced Sweden, Norway, Italy, and other countries to 
develop hydro-electric power, Germany to substitute lignite for 
coal in several industries, and most countries, where there was 
room for it, to effect permanent economies in domestic use. In 
consequence of these measures, and partly too of the development 
of the internal combustion engine, Europe’s consumption of coal 
has dropped. But the production of all the importing countries 
which have mines, save Russia, has increased. 

The world’s shipbuilding capacity before the war has been 
roughly estimated at about 5,000,000 tons per annum. To this 
were added some 500,000 tons in both the United Kingdom and 
Japan and 3,750,000 in the United States. In Italy and other 
countries there has been a similar development on a smaller 
scale. Not the whole of these docks are utilisable for ship- 
building to-day. But the liquidation of surplus equipment is 
a long and painful process which demands both imagination and 
courage. 

. Large undertakings for the manufacture of aniline dyes were 
established during the war in the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, and Japan. But the world demand has 
not increased, and Germany used to supply four-fifths of the 
world’s requirements. 

The cotton industry affords the best example of new industries 
in Europe’s former markets rendering European plant super- 
abundant. Japan and the United States between them are 
consuming nearly 2,000,000 bales more raw cotton than in the 
last year before the war and Europe nearly 2,000,000 bales less. 
In 1913 China imported over 160,000 metric tons of cotton yarn 
and in 1924 only 25,000 tons. Her demand and that of India for 
cotton piece goods have fallen off to the extent of 186,000 tons, 
while Japan’s exports have risen by 100,000 tons and British 
exports have fallen off by over 200,000 tons. The Far East is 
meeting, and more than meeting, its own requirements in manu- 
factured cotton goods. South America is relying to an increasing 
extent upon petroleum obtained from one part or another of the 
American continent. India is supplying a larger proportion of 
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her requirements of heavy metal products and exporting more 
to Japan. Australia is spinning and weaving and knitting more 
of her own wool and buying less manufactured products from 
Europe. 

But these new industries are not wholly competitive. The 
growing wealth of the Far East and Oceania, South Africa, and 
other parts of the world is ultimately the most favourable omen 
for the future of Europe. As these countries grow richer their 
capacity to buy is increased. Though Japan has developed her 
production of steel, her imports of iron and steel products have 
increased; she and India and Australia are buying greater 
quantities of machinery and electrical equipment. 

A further cause of excessive plant has operated in certain 
countries, more especially in Germany. Under violent inflation 
the domestic demand for every type of commodity is enormously 
increased because every individual prefers goods to money, which 
rapidly and automatically loses its value. The normal balance 
of demand is thus upset. In addition to this, firms are compelled 
to convert their funds and accumulating profits as rapidly as 
possible into goods or buildings, and there is a strong incentive 
to extend existing plant. Once the currency has been stabilised, 
a large amount of this new plant is found to be quite superfluous 
to the normal needs of the population. 

Finally, in more recent years economic nationalism has played 
its part. European States whose economic equilibrium was upset 
by new frontiers dividing industries from their sources of raw 
materials or their markets have tried to find employment for 
workers formerly engaged in industries which have been ruined by 
building up new industries behind high tariff walls. From the 
war a wholly natural belief was inherited that success in war 
depended largely on the degree of industrialisation achieved. 

But the excess of plant constitutes only one of the many 
difficulties with which European production is and has been 
faced. While Europe’s production does not appear to have 
been much short of the pre-war standard, her trade in 1925 was 
over 10 per cent. lower than in 1913. This fact alone indicates 
where the main troubles lie. With the question of the volume 
of trade and obstructions to free intercourse I will deal in the 
second part of this article. 

A. LovEDAY. 

Geneva. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE INVESTIGATION OF CANCER 


I 


THE man in the street, with a very sound instinct, is more in- 
terested in health than in illness. He leaves it to the medical 
profession to concern itself with the problems of the nature and 
treatment of disease. But cancer takes an exceptional position in 
the mind of the public. No attention would be paid to statements 
on heart disease or tuberculosis unless they were made by men 
who have given years not merely to the treatment but to the 
scientific study of these diseases. But any statement on cancer, 
no matter how loose or irresponsible it is, finds at once a wide 
publicity in the daily Press. Some of these statements are 
mutually contradictory ; others are due to errors which have been 
pointed out before more than once. One could write an article 
dealing alone with the numerous fallacious statements on cancer 
which are being brought to the notice of the public with wearisome 
reiteration. Cancer houses and cancer villages have been ‘ dis- 
covered ’ in this country on the basis of arithmetical errors which 
would make a schoolboy blush. This or that article of diet is 
incriminated as ‘the cause of cancer’ on hearsay evidence 
which on investigation cannot be substantiated. Statements 
are made on the alleged freedom of native races from cancer 
in which the evidence to the contrary is disregarded, refer- 
ences are not verified, statements published in papers are mis- 
quoted. Cancer statistics in inexpert hands can always be 
relied upon to provide sensational results. It has been said that 
figures cannot lie, but that liars can use figures. However that 
may be, it is certain that the figures of cancer statistics can lie 
when they are used by honest but inexpert men. Only expert 
statisticians who are also conversant with the pathology of the 
disease are competent to deal with cancer statistics, but in their 
hands the sensational results fail to appear. In this way the 
impression has been created in the mind of the public that cancer 
is a profound mystery of which nothing definite is known and in 
which no advance has been made. The impression is deepened by 
the exaggerated—one might almost say hysterical—terms in 
which the disease is referred to : ‘ the scourge of civilisation,’ ‘ the 
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enemy of mankind,’ the ‘ king of terrors,’ and so on. Cancer is 
said to be increasing rapidly and is depicted as a horrible evil 
thing creeping slowly over the civilised world, a mystery which 
we do not understand and against which medicine is helpless. 
The whole subject has become enveloped in a morbid sensa- 
tionalism which conveys to the public a very distorted picture of 
the present state of the cancer problem and calls for a sober pre- 
sentation of the subject, for which the invitation of the Editor 
affords a suitable opportunity. 

Let it be said at once that cancer is responsible for a large 
number of deaths. Nevertheless, it is in its earliest stage a dis- 
ease curable by operation. But if this stage is passed it takes a 
fatal course. The question will naturally be asked, Why are so 
few patients cured of the disease? The answer is that it is 
extremely difficult to diagnose the disease in its early stage, 
because in that stage it does not manifest itself by any charac- 
teristic symptoms—not even pain. Another point that may be 
stated at once is that cancer is certainly not increasing at an 
alarmingly rapid rate. If it is increasing at all—and it is by no 
means settled that it does so—the increase is slow. Nor could 
cancer be called to-day a mystery. Twenty-five years ago that 
would have been a correct description. But the work of the past 
twenty-five years has enabled us not only to understand the disease 
but to follow it from its inception to the end. In fact, the essential 
nature of the disease can now be understood by everybody who 
has an elementary knowledge of the structure of the body. 

The body is built up of living cells as a house is built of bricks. 
The living cell is the ultimate living unit. An organ like the 
heart is built of special muscle cells which are contractile, the 
kidney of the different kinds of kidney cells which have the power 
to remove special substances from the blood and to secrete them, 
the salivary glands of secreting cells which form saliva, and so on. 
In each organ the cells are held together by the supporting tissue 
called the connective tissue, which consists of a network of elon- 
gated cells. The cells of one particular organ grow together and 
work together for the common good of the organism, and we may 
describe the living organism as an ideal state of which the cells 
are the citizens. If, by chance, any damage is done in one organ 
and a group of cells are killed, new cells are formed at once, and 
the damage is repaired. Everybody is familiar with what happens 
when we cut our skin: a little blood exudes and forms a protec- 
tive layer under which the damage is repaired. The skin, like 
every other organ, is composed of several layers of cells. When 
the skin is cut the cells in the neighbourhood of the cut grow a 
little more rapidly and fill up the gap, so that after a few days the 
skin is healed. This growth of the cells is not brought about by 
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an enlargement of the cells, but by their division: one cell 
divides into two, each of these two daughter cells divides again 
and forms four cells, and so on in geometrical progression. Simi- 
larly, when a child grows all its organs grow with it, not by 
enlargement of the cells, but by multiplication of its cells. The 
size of the cells remains the same throughout life for each parti- 
cular organ. This complete harmony, which controls and governs 
the life and growth of the millions of individual cells of which 
the body is composed, is indeed a mystery—if we wish to speak of 
mysteries—for we have as yet no exact knowledge of the manner 
in which it is brought about. In this perfectly organised cell 
state imagine one single cell in a particular tissue—the skin, for 
instance, since it is most familiar—freeing itself from the restraint 
and control to which all the other cells are subjected. It begins 
to grow regardless of the needs and functions of the tissue to 
which it belongs. It forms two, four, eight, sixteen, cells, each of 
which has inherited from the parent cell its independence, and 
after eleven such divisions more than 1000 cells are present in 
place of the single cell. Another eleven such divisions, and a single 
cell with a diameter of one-hundredth of a millimetre, so that it is 
only visible with a microscope, has given rise to a minute growth 
of the size of a pin’s head which can be seen and felt. In this way 
the normal cells which surround it are at first pushed aside and 
crushed to death ; the newly formed cells grow between them and 
thus spread through the normal tissue and infiltrate it. Asa result 
of this process a swelling or tumour is formed, at first small, but 
gradually growing. The process may be likened to the growing 
of a weed in a garden. It starts in one particular place and gradu- 
ally spreads over the flower-beds, crushing out the flowers through 
its rapid growth, so that in the end the whole garden is overgrown 
with the weed. In this analogy the important point, to which 
reference will be made again presently, is that the final state is due 
not to the flowers being transformed into the weed, but to their 
being killed and replaced by the weed. In the same way the 
tumour is formed by a killing off and replacement of the normal 
cells by the tumour cells, and not by the tumour cells transform- 
ing the normal cells with which they are in contact into tumour 
cells. 

So long as the growth of this tumour remains restricted to the 
tissue in which it started not much harm is done except a local 
destruction of the normal tissue. The life of the organism in which 
it occurs is not in danger, and the trouble can be cured by cutting 
out the tumour. But as the growth of the tumour extends cells 
become detached and are carried away by the tissue fluids which 
circulate through every living organ. In this way they get into 
the blood stream and are carried away until they are arrested in 
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some vessel which is too narrow to allow them to pass. The lungs, 
which are a network of such very fine vessels, are most frequently 
the place where these cells are caught. They now carry on their 
independent career of growth in the lung, and, by forming there 
new masses of cells which gradually destroy this vital organ, 
produce a fatal tissue. It is in the literal sense of the word a state 
of anarchy in the ideal cell state. This process of autonomous, 
anarchical growth, local at first, beginning in a few cells or per- 
haps a single cell of one particular organ, remaining localised at 
first and spreading later through an actual carriage of cells to 
other organs, is cancer. It is an unfortunate name, and it would 
be better to replace it by some less suggestive term such as 
‘neoplastic disease.’ 

The process may occur in any organ. We have taken the skin 
as an example, and then the disease is called cancer of the skin. 
If it occurs in the stomach it is ‘ cancer of the stomach,’ or, as it 
may be called, neoplastic disease of the stomach. One very 
characteristic feature of the disease is that it makes its appearance 
almost exclusively in middle-aged or old people. 

It will be seen that cancer is a definite concrete problem, not 
an abstract, obscure, mysterious disease. What we have got to 
explain ultimately is the change which occurs in a cell when it 
frees itself from the restraint which controls the growth and func- 
tion of all normal cells and is thus enabled to start on its destruc- 
tive career. As will be seen presently, this problem, though as yet 
unsolved, is by no means insoluble, and at least one solution has 
recently been offered. Apart from this, we understand the course 
of the disease not only from beginning to end, but within recent 
years we have actually been able to study the preliminary stages 
leading up to the disease. 

From the account of the nature of neoplastic disease which we 
have given one fact stands out as of the greatest practical impor- 
tance : cancer is at the beginning a local disease, and so long as it 
remains local it can be cured by surgical removal. Once the 
disease has spread to other parts, its course cannot be arrested. 
It is therefore of the greatest importance that cancer should be 
recognised while it is still in the early localised stage. Unfor- 
tunately, cancer spreads, as a rule, rapidly, so that the period of 
grace is short. Moreover, cancer has no specific symptoms ; there 
is no fever, no pain, not even a feeling of not being quite well. 
There is merely a small swelling which can be seen or felt if it 
happens to be in a superficial tissue or organ such as the skin, the 
tongue, or the breast. These are called ‘ accessible sites.’ If, on 
the other hand, neoplastic disease affects an inaccessible site— 
that is to say, an internal organ such as the stomach—it is 
extremely difficult to recognise the disease, since even in such an 
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organ it does not, as a rule, produce either pain or indigestion, in 
its earlier stages. Neoplastic disease of the inaccessible sites is 
therefore a much more dangerous disease than neoplastic disease 
of the accessible sites. In the latter group a large number of cases 
can be cured by operation and are being cured. A recent report 
of a surgeon specialising in one particular accessible site gives 50 
per cent. of all the cases operated by him as having been cured. 
If only the early cases are taken into consideration 75 per cent. 
of all the early cases were cured by operation. It may be ex- 
plained here that the term ‘ cured’ means that a patient is alive 
and well without recurrence of the disease five years after the 
operation. It is known from practical experience that the dis- 
ease, if it has not recurred in the five years following the opera- 
tion, is completely eradicated. In a recent report issued by the 
Ministry of Health and dealing with a series of 357 operations on 
cancer of the breast performed in one centre the following results 
are given: Of the 357 patients only 87 submitted themselves to 
treatment while the disease was still localised. Of these 87 
patients go per cent. were still alive ten years after the operations, 
but of those operated after the disease had begun to spread less 
than 10 per cent. were still alive at the end of the year. 

This teaches an obvious lesson which is of such truly vital 
importance that it cannot be emphasised too strongly : whenever 
in middle or old age there is any possibility of the disease either 
on account of a swelling or of some other deviation from health 
competent medical advice should be sought at once. Not every 
swel ling, not every deviation from health, indicates neoplastic 
disease, but only a medical man is competent to judge and 
advise. 

It is this fact that cancer does not produce any specific 
symptoms and in the uncomplicated early stage is not painful 
that makes it such a dangerous disease. Take a disease such as 
appendicitis. It is always accompanied by very definite 
symptoms: the patient feels ill, runs a temperature, and as a 
rule has such intense pain that a medical man has to be called in 
at once. The symptoms are so characteristic that a case of 
appendicitis rarely fails to be diagnosed. Operation can be 
resorted to, and few lives are nowadays lost through this disease. 
But if appendicitis were a painless disease without definite 
symptoms, the disease would only be recognised when it had 
destroyed the appendix and produced a collapse from the 
ensuing peritonitis, and then the lives of only few patients could 
be saved. Illness and pain, however unpleasant they are, are 
danger signals that warn us and protect our lives. Moreover, 
since most diseases affect only one particular organ, the symptoms 
of illness give valuable information on the nature of the disease 
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by indicating the organ that is affected. But in cancer almost 
any organ may be affected. When the disease has advanced so far 
that it produces symptoms, these will vary with the particular 
organ which is affected by neoplastic disease, and are even then not 
characteristic for cancer. Cancer of the stomach in the advanced 
stage produces indigestion, but so do many other conditions. Thus 
it comes about that many patients die of cancer without the dis- 
ease ever having been suspected, and their death is ascribed to 
some other illness. It is therefore not an exaggeration to say that, 
from the point of view of diagnosis, cancer is not a single disease, 
but a whole host of diseases. We shall find the same statement to 
be justified when we come to consider the causation of cancer. 
These are some of the difficulties inherent in the problem of 
cancer. But however varied the disease may appear as we study 
it in this organ or that organ, however numerous the conditions 
which lead up to the development of the disease, however widely 
the disease may spread throughout the body, the actual process 
which constitutes the disease is always the same: autonomous 
anarchical growth beginning locally in a few cells. 

Now it must not be supposed that our present conception of 
the nature of cancer has always held the field. There was a time 
—and, though it is not much more than a generation ago, it seems 
to have been completely forgotten—when cancer had a very 
different and truly hopeless aspect. 

The history of modern medicine during the last fifty or seventy- 
five years is one of the most fascinating and important chapters of 
human endeavour. That is not only true for the development of 
bacteriology, which is generally admitted, but for the whole of 
medicine, and certainly for the history of cancer research. The 
successes of bacteriology are more obvious and striking, because 
in the case of every bacterial disease the problem is more circum- 
scribed. In almost all bacterial diseases there is a specific cause— 
namely, the specific germ which causes the disease: the bacillus 
of diphtheria is the immediate cause of diphtheria, the bacillus 
of tuberculosis the immediate cause of tuberculosis, and so on. 
When the specific germ has been isolated the main problem is 
solved, and the way is open for the systematic attack on the dis- 
ease by antitoxins, vaccines, serum reactions, and preventive 
measures which follow as a matter of course. But in the investi- 
gation of such diseases as heart disease, Bright’s disease of the 
kidneys, diabetes, the various forms of nervous diseases, or cancer, 
the problem is wider. We have to deal here with alterations in 
the structure or function of whole tissues which may be due to a 
variety of causal factors. In each such disease there are great 
variations in severity and type, which may have to be distin- 
guished either from the point of view of the causation or that of 
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the treatment of the disease. The solution, when it is found, is 
not nearly so simple and clear-cut as in specific bacterial diseases, 
If the successes of bacteriology can be likened to the successful 
first ascent of a mountain, where the task is completed once the 
summit has been reached, the attack on such diseases as cancer 
is more like the exploration of a whole continent. Each advance 
lifts the veil a little further, and while it may reveal new and 
unsuspected aspects of the problem it offers at once the starting 
point for the next expedition. Progress may appear slow to the 
stay-at-home spectator who expects to hear of sensational dis- 
coveries and who may be unable to understand how the various 
_ findings fit into each other. But to those who have set themselves 
the task of exploration the history of cancer research is a fascinat- 
ing story of human endeavour and steady progress. 

It may be said to begin in the middle of the last century with 
the founding of pathology by Virchow. Then it was generally 
held to be a constitutional disease, because the disease was only 
recognised in its later stages when it had begun to spread. Some 
authorities believed that the disease spread by infecting the 
healthy tissues and turning normal healthy cells into cancer cells. 
This view obviously involved the assumption that cancer was due 
to a germ. Others looked upon it as a local manifestation of a 
disease of the blood. The practical outcome of this conception 
was that cancer was regarded as an incurable disease. Opera- 
tions, when resorted to, were merely used as a palliative measure, 
and the question was even raised whether the fatal issue was not 
accelerated by operative interference. We have an account of 
the gradual change from this pessimistic and hopeless attitude in 
a lecture on cancer by the late Sir Henry Butlin, who was one of 
the pioneers in showing that cancer was a curable disease. I 
cannot do better than quote from his writings published shortly 
after his death in 1912. He describes the teaching which domi- 
nated surgery when he was a young surgeon : 


Under this pessimistic pathology the most that was ever expected 
from an operation was that the patient might die a little less miserably. 
The disease was often advanced before it was removed, the operation was 
quite inadequate. . . . There was no hope either for the present or the 
future. To the very end of their surgical lives many surgeons of the 
generation before my own were under the influence of these views, and I 
have heard the expression many times: ‘ Once cancer, always cancer.’ 

I do not remember when, or where, or how the theory of the local 
origin of cancer came before the pathologists and surgeons, or whether it 
was a British or Continental inspiration. It was a very happy inspiration, 
and humanity has reason to be very thankful forit. I have no recollection 
of discussing it and suddenly being struck with the belief that it was true. 
Probably conver | a came slowly from the more careful study of individual 
cases of cancer aud from the slow discovery that operations were more 
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successful than they had been believed to be. I ean well remember 
occasionally drawing the attention of the permanent staff [of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital] to such successful cases. The reply was always: ‘ Well, 
you may be sure it was not a case of cancer.’ . . . Gradually belief in the 
curability of cancer was established. Hope was infused into the minds of 
surgeons and their patients. . . . It must not be imagined that all this 
was accomplished without a great deal of opposition, or that it was carried 
through in the course of a few years. Even when it was evident that the 
humoral theory could no longer be maintained, it was by no means 
abandoned. The old humoral pathologists, and those who would not 
admit the local origin of cancer, spoke of the constitutional origin of 
cancer; and discussions took place and battle was waged with varying 
success by the adherents of the two theories, and would probably still be 
waging had not the question been definitely settled by experimental 
investigation of our own [the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, with which 
Butlin was associated as a member of the Executive Committee] and other 
Cancer Research Associations in the course of the last ten years. 

Since then the local origin of cancer holds the field. The object of the 
surgeon is to remove it early while it still remains a local disease. . . . His 
working theory is plain and simple’: it is to remove the whole of the existing 
disease—in fact, to get all the cancer cells out of the body of his patient. 
If he can do this the patient will be cured. . . . The advantages which 
have been gained for cancerous persons by the institution of a good 
working theory for a bad one are greater than the mind of man could have 
conceived. 


The experimental investigation referred to by Butlin began 


just twenty-five years ago as the result not so much of a new 
discovery as of a considered decision to study the disease in 
animals, since no conclusive results could be obtained by the 
clinical study in man. It does not seem a very profound or 
original idea now to us—looking backwards. But at the time— 
and here I speak from personal knowledge—it met with the most 
violent opposition by some of the most distinguished authorities 
oncancer. There existed at the time a firm conviction that cancer 
was a disease peculiar to man. Repeatedly a number of observers 
had described the occurrence of cancer in different species of 
animal, and even successful transmission of the disease from one 
animal to another of the same species had been recorded. Now 
in the study of every disease one of the first steps is to inquire 
whether the disease occurs spontaneously in animals or whether 
it can be induced in them, since that at once makes it possible to 
study the disease experimentally. But in cancer the important 
observations of the spontaneous occurrence of the disease in 
animals were ignored again and again so completely that in a 
standard text-book on cancer by a leading authority on the sub- 
ject published in 1902 in two large volumes, and dealing exhaus- 
tively with the pathology of disease, no reference whatever is 
made to the occurrence of the disease in animals. I can only 
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account for this extraordinary fact by the association of cancer 
with the semi-mystical idea that it is a scourge laid upon civilised 
man—an idea which even to this day makes its appearance now 
and again. In any case, it is a fact that when the late Dr. Bash- 
ford, who in the same year (1902) had just been appointed Director 
of the newly formed Imperial Cancer Research Fund, decided to 
concentrate all the resources of the new institution on the experi- 
mental study of the disease in animals, he had to devote years to 
the task of convincing the medical world that cancer was a disease 
affecting widely different classes of animals from fishes to 
mammals, and that exactly the same fundamental features were 
exhibited whether the disease was found in a fish, a frog, a bird, 
a@ mouse, or in man. 

The proof was so convincing and the possibilities of the experi- 
mental method of attacking the problem became so evident that 
within a few years cancer research was organised along these 
lines all over the world. In this country old endowments for 
cancer research which had lain dormant for want of a suitable 
line of work were reorganised and new research centres were 
founded. 

W. CRAMER. 


(To be continued.) 


192: 











THE DEVELOPMENT OF WEATHER 
FORECASTING 


It is a remarkable fact that it was only in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, just when steam was about to make ocean 
navigation independent of the winds and largely independent of 
the weather, that maritime nations realised the necessity of know- 
ing the prevailing winds and ocean currents in all parts of the 
world in order to make safe and rapid voyages. Largely as the 
result of the work of Lieutenant Maury, of the United States 
Navy, an international conference met in Brussels in 1853 to 
organise an intensive study of marine meteorology in order to 
obtain the data so urgently required for navigation. The British 
Government was represented at the conference, and in the 
following year it was decided that the Board of Trade should 
establish an office for the discussion of the observations which 
it was proposed to make. Before doing so, however, the Board 
of Trade very wisely decided to consult the Royal Society ‘ as to 
what are the great desiderata in meteorology,’ not only on the sea, 
but also on the land. The reply of the Royal Society is a model 
of what such replies should be ; it stated in simple language the 
problems to be solved and suggested the lines along which they 
could be attacked. 

The Meteorological Department of the Board of Trade was 
formed with Admiral FitzRoy, who had commanded the Beagle 
when Charles Darwin made his voyage, at its head, and the letter 
of the Royal Society became the instructions under which it 
commenced its labours. It is fascinating to a meteorologist to 
read what the Royal Society had to say about meteorology 
seventy-three years ago, when meteorology, as a separate science 
to be fostered by Government, was about to be born; but it is 
what the letter does not say which is the most significant. From 
beginning to end there is not a word about what has now come to 
be called weather forecasting, nor is there the slightest indication 
that the drafters of the letter even considered the possibility of 
foretelling the weather. 

FitzRoy commenced his work of collecting, tabulating, and 
discussing observations from the sea at his new office in Parliament 
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Street in 1854, and all went smoothly for a number of years. 
But in 1859 an event occurred which slowly but surely changed 
the whole of his attitude to meteorology, gave the English lan- 
guage, if not a new word, at least a new phrase, ‘ weather forecast,’ 
and laid the foundations of what has become a very important 
branch of applied science. 

In 1859 the British Association held its annual meetings at 
Aberdeen, and the Prince Consort was its President.. The Council 
of the Association decided that an attempt ought to be made to 
make use of telegraphy to warn distant ports of the approach of 
storms. A resolution to this effect was communicated to the 
Board of Trade, who instructed Admiral FitzRoy to get into touch 
with the Committee of the Association dealing with the matter 
and to prepare a plan for an experimental trial. Two meetings 
were held at Buckingham Palace, when it was decided to divide 
Great Britain and Ireland into three ‘ weather districts ’ and ‘ to 
appoint a few officers (only three or four in each district) to send 
occasional messages according to specified readings of the instru- 
ments supplied.’ These messages were to be exhibited at Lloyd’s 
and transmitted to the other co-operating stations for con- 
spicuous posting. It is quite clear, from the wording of the original 
resolution, that no attempt to foretell the weather was contem- 
plated ; the system was simply a method by which one port could 
inform other ports and Lloyd’s that the weather was disturbed in 
its neighbourhood. . 

Concurrently with these developments in England similar 
events were taking place in France, where M. Le Verrier, Senator 
and Director of the Imperial Observatory at Paris, had organised 
a daily service of telegraphic weather reports from a number of 
Continental stations to Paris. He wrote to Professor Airey, the 
Astronomer Royal, asking for the exchange of observations, and 
FitzRoy, to whom the inquiry was referred, was very willing to 
co-operate. To effect this exchange it was necessary for FitzRoy 
to obtain daily instead of occasional messages from his reporting 
stations, and this he arranged in the summer of 1860. Le Verrier’s 
object, as that of the British Association, and probably that of 
Fitzroy himself at this time, was simply to issue warnings to 
ports when a storm was definitely known to be in existence. 

In order to inform the ports when the weather was disturbed 
a system of visual signuls consisting of cones and drums hoisted 
on masts in conspicuous positions was inaugurated, and the neces- 
sary apparatus was supplied to fifty ports. In February 1861 the 
first storm signals were hoisted at British ports on instructions 
from the Meteorological Office in London. 

FitzRoy was very much interested in foretelling the weather, 
and had already drawn up ‘ Instructions for the Use of the Baro- 
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meter to Foretell the Weather.’ It is, therefore, not surprising 
that as he contemplated each day the messages from the various 
parts of the country he should feel in a position to say what kind 
of weather was to be expected in each district, for he had only to 
apply the same rules to the observations which he received by 
telegram as he applied to those made locally to obtain equally 
satisfactory forecasts. Prognostications of this kind began to 
play a part in his storm warnings, which now became intelligent 
anticipations instead of mere reports of existing conditions. 
By August 1861 FitzRoy felt so confident of his ability to 
indicate the probable future weather that he decided to publish 
in the daily Press what he called ‘ forecasts.’ The choice of this 
word was carefully considered, for, in his own words, ‘ Prophecies 
or predictions they are not : the term forecast is strictly applicable 
to such an opinion as is the result of a scientific combination and 
calculation, liable to be occasionally, though rarely, marred by 
an unexpected ‘‘ downrush ” of southerly wind, or by a rapid elec- 
trical action not yet sufficiently indicated to our extremely 
limited sight and feeling.’ The word opinion is in italics in the 
original. 

This development of science in the direction of the weather 
prophet and maker of almanacs much disturbed men of science. 
Le Verrier in Paris had strongly appealed to FitzRoy to go slowly, 
and not to run the risk of ruining the storm reporting service by 
trying to predict storms before he was in a position todo so. The 
feelings of Fellows of the Royal Society can be as easily imagined 
as described ; but FitzRoy, supporting himself on the obvious 
public demand for his forecasts and on favourable reports of the 
storm warnings which he received from the ports, was not to be 
deflected from his path. The following statement, which he 
quoted to show the effect of his forecasts in an address delivered 
before the Royal Institution in 1862, is rather amusing: ‘ At a 
recent meeting of the shareholders of the Great Western Docks 
at Stonehaven, Plymouth, it was stated officially that the 
deficiency [in revenue] is to be attributed chiefly to the absence 
of vessels requiring the use of the graving docks for the purpose 
of repairing the damages occasioned by storms and casualties at 
sea.” 

FitzRoy had the encouragement of seeing his example copied 
all over Europe. Le Verrier in Paris organised his storm warning 
service, and even started daily forecasts, but he soon dropped 
the latter. Storm warning services were established in Germany, 
Holland and Russia, while Denmark, Sweden, Hanover, Ham- 
burg and Oldenburg all asked to be warned by the London 
office of storms which were likely to affect them. 

Weather forecasting occupied more and more of FitzRoy’s 
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time, and he took his staff off their legitimate work of collecting 
and discussing marine observations to help in his forecast service, 
Less and less money was spent on instruments and other expenses 
connected with the marine work, while more and more was spent 
on telegraphing and storm warning. 

It is interesting to consider the methods employed in this 
early period of British weather forecasting. It must be remem- 
bered that the mapping of weather information on what are now 
called synoptic charts was in its extreme infancy, and although 
FitzRoy had himself employed such charts in a rudimentary 
form in his investigation of the great storm which wrecked the 
Royal Charter in 1859, he did not employ them for making his 
daily forecasts. I have already stated that FitzRoy had drawn 
up a number of rules for interpreting the readings of a barometer. 
They were purely empirical rules without any scientific basis 
except that of observation. As an example, three of his forty- 
seven rules may be quoted : 


17. If the barometer has been about its ordinary height, say near thirty 
inches, at the sea-level, and is steady or rising, while the thermometer falls, 
and dampness becomes less, north-westerly, northerly or north-easterly 
wind, or less wind, less rain or snow, may be expected. 

18. On the contrary—if a fall takes place, with a rising thermometer 
and increased dampness, wind and rain may be expected from the south- 
eastward, southward, or south-westward. 

19. In winter, a fall, with low thermometer, foretells snow. 


Empirical as FitzRoy’s rules are, they are wonderfully correct, 
and there is hardly a single one for which a scientific reason 
cannot now be given, although the reason was entirely unknown 
to FitzRoy. 

Each morning reports were received by telegram from sixteen 
stations in the United Kingdom and from four stations on the 
Continent, the latter being received from Paris in exchange for 
the messages sent to Le Verrier. A list of the observations was 
made, and then by simple inspection of these returns forecasts 
for different parts of the country were prepared. No notes or 
calculations upon paper were made ; the operation was conducted 
mentally and occupied about half an hour. As soon as the fore- 
casts were made they were sent to the newspapers, and if storms 
were foretold notice was sent by telegraph to the ports to hoist the 
storm signals. 

In April 1865 Admiral FitzRoy died, and the Board of Trade, 
who had evidently become uneasy regarding the changes in the 
Meteorological Office, considered this a good opportunity to have 
the whole position investigated. They again sought the help of 
the Royal Society, and a small committee, with Mr. Francis 
Galton as chairman, was set up for the purpose. The committee 
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was shocked at the way in which the programme laid down by 
the Royal Society in 1855 had been neglected, and at the great 
accumulation of marine observations which had received little or 
no attention in the Office. We are not, however, concerned here 
with this aspect of the committee’s report, but the following 
question and answer may appropriately be quoted : 


Question 4.—Assuming that the system of weather telegraphy is to be 
continued, can the mode of carrying it on and publishing the results be 
improved ? 

Answer.—The system of weather telegraphy and of foretelling weather 
is not in a satisfactory state. It is not carried on by precise rules ; and has 
not been established by a sufficient induction from facts. The storm 
warnings have, however, been to a certain degree successful, and are highly 
prized. We think that the daily forecasts ought to be discontinued, and 
that an endeavour should be made to improve the storm warnings, to 
define the principles on which they are issued, and to test those principles 
by accurate observations. 


On receiving the report of the committee the Board of Trade 
realised the difficulty of a Government Department controlling a 
purely scientific service, and they proposed to the Royal Society 
that the latter should appoint a committee to take over the manage- 
ment of a reorganised Meteorological Office. The Royal Society 
agreed to this proposal only on the condition that storm warnings 
and weather forecasts should be dropped. The Board of Trade 
accepted this condition, and at the end of 1866 the management 
of the Meteorological Office passed into the hands of a strong 
committee appointed by the Royal Society. 

Thus ended in apparent failure the first attempt to issue 
official weather forecasts in this country ; but the reputation of 
the great admiral, the first official meteorologist, in no wise 
suffers. He was a true pioneer, and if he had any fault it was the 
praiseworthy one of refusing to be deflected from his path by the 
advice of more timorous men, but facing his difficulties and fre- 
quent failures without losing confidence in achieving the great 
task which he had set before himself. And one wonders whether 
his failures were so real as made out by the committee. FitzRoy 
knew more about the weather and the sequence of its changes than 
any man then living; therefore, when fortified by his daily 
reports, he could tell the public more than they knew, or could 
possibly know, of what weather to expect. Surely this was some- 
thing gained and was better than passive ignorance. But the 
committee realised this fully, and I will let them speak on Fitz- 
Roy’s behalf by quoting the last paragraph of their report : 


We feel moreover that we should be doing great injustice to ourselves 
if we were to allow it to be supposed that we under-value either what the 
late Admiral FitzRoy attempted or what he effected. To his zeal and perse- 
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verance is due the credit of establishing a system of storm warning which 
is already highly prized by the seafaring class; and, if a more scientific 
method should hereafter succeed in placing the practice of foretelling 
weather on a clear and certain basis, it will not be forgotten that it was 
Admiral FitzRoy who gave the first impulse to this branch of enquiry, who 
induced men of science and the public to take interest in it and who sacri- 
ficed his life to the cause. 


The Meteorological Office came under its new management at 
the end of 1866. At once a circular was issued suspending the 
storm warnings, and the issue of forecasts was discontinued. 
Immediately there was a great popular outcry. Memorials 
praying for the restitution of the storm warnings were forwarded 
from several ports, and questions were repeatedly brought before 
Parliament. The Board of Trade felt their hand forced, and they 
requested the committee ‘ to give some intelligence of storms in 
such a manner as they might think fit.’ The committee had to 
bow to the popular demand, and they agreed to issue a communica- 
tion as soon as a storm or a serious atmospheric disturbance 
existed on some part of our coasts. This was simply a return to 
the original idea of issuing warnings which were only statements 
of fact and not of opinion. Still public opinion was not satisfied, 
and the demand for forecasts continued. The British Association 
at their meeting at Dundee in 1867 passed a very strong resolution 
praying for the restitution of the FitzRoy system. To all requests 
for forecasts the committee turned a deaf ear. 

The Meteorological Office, however, did not let the matter 
rest in this non possum state. The daily messages from the tele- 
graphic reporting stations were continued, and a daily weather 
report was published containing the observations and a general 
statement of the weather over the British Isles, but no forecast. 
Each day the observations as they were received were plotted 
on charts, and these were carefully studied. In the meantime 
Buys Ballot had enunciated the law which goes by his name 
connecting wind force and direction with the distribution of 
barometric pressure. In this way the study of the weather by 
means of synoptic charts was inaugurated, and it was soon found 
that the weather map was a more powerful aid to systematising 
and interpreting weather changes than FitzRoy’s rules. It was 
found that the weather bore a very close relationship to the type 
of isobars shown on the maps. Barometer depressions as the cause 
of cyclonic storms had long been known; now the areas of 
high pressure, to which Galton gave the name of anticyclones, 
were recognised also as regions of very characteristic weather. 

As this improved knowledge slowly accumulated the tempta- 
tion to use it became irresistible. Although the very idea of 
issuing forecasts remained anathema to the committee, the Director 
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of the Office, to whom ‘the issue of storm warnings, etc., has 
necessarily been confided by the committee,’ slowly and cautiously 
introduced the element of anticipation into the warnings, and from 
a report which he made to the committee in 1876 it is clear that 
he was then making great use of his daily synoptic charts in 
determining the development and future movement of storms. 
Thus again the Meteorological Office started down the slippery 
slope of forecasting which FitzRoy had so disastrously trodden and 
in exactly the same way, except that now weather maps replaced 
verbal rules. 

In 1877 another change was made in the management of the 
Office. The appointment of a committee by the Royal Society 
to manage the Meteorological Office had always been considered 
to be a provisional arrangement, and at first it was suggested 
that it should be appointed for three years only; but, as a 
matter of fact, it retained control until 1877, when, owing to 
difficulty with the Scottish Meteorological Society, it was decided 
to replace the voluntary committee by a paid council. This 
change made no difference at first in the attitude of the Meteoro- 
logical Office towards the issue of forecasts; but in 1879 the 
council decided that the knowledge of the sequence of weather 
had been so much extended by the study of synoptic charts that 
the issue of forecasts, which had now been discontinued for thir- 
teen years, might be recommenced. 

The complaint of the committee which investigated the work 
of the Meteorological Office on the death of Admiral FitzRoy had 
been that the system of forecasting employed by FitzRoy ‘ is not 
carried on by precise rules: and has not been established by a 
sufficient induction from facts.’ To forestall a similar complaint 
against the new series of forecasts the council asked the Hon. 
Ralph Abercromby, an experienced sailor, a keen observer and 
an acute meteorologist, to formulate the rules employed in the 
official forecasts. The result was a small book published by the 
council under the title Principles of Forecasting by Means of 
Weather Charts: Official No. 60. It throws a sidelight on the 
attitude of the council to forecasting at this time that they should 
ask an outsider to prepare an account of the methods used in the 
Office, and even then that the author should state in his 
preface : 

It must be understood that the Meteorological Council, although 
authorizing the publication of the work [he had already said that it had 
been undertaken at the request of the council] accept no responsibility for 
the opinions it contains, which are therefore to be regarded as those of the 
author alone, 

The principles formulated by Abercromby remained practi- 
cally unchanged until the Great War, and a word or two regarding 
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them will help to give an idea of the basis of weather forecasting 
as it was practised in the Meteorological Office for nearly forty 
years. 

In 1880 observations at about fifty stations in the United 
Kingdom and on the Continent were taken daily at 8 a.m. and 
telegraphed to London, most of those coming from the Con- 
tinent being collected and forwarded from Paris by Le Verrier. 
Another set of observations, but from a selection of stations only, 
was made and telegraphed in the evening. While the telegrams 
were being received the forecaster plotted the data on to special 
charts. The pressure and temperature were shown in figures 
entered against each station, the direction of the wind was shown 
by small arrows flying with the wind, the force of the wind being 
indicated by the number of feathers added to the arrows. The 
state of the sky and the weather were also entered according to 
the Beaufort notations, i.e., b. for clear sky, b.c. for cloudy sky, 
o. for overcast, r. for rain, etc. 

By the time the last telegram had been received the forecaster 
had before him a map on which the pressure distribution was 
clearly shown by the isobars which he had sketched in, and the 
other details of wind and weather by the written signs. He then 
had to interpret the map and draw up his forecast. 

Readers of The Times and the Daily Telegraph will be familiar 
with weather maps drawn on this principle, with their ever- 
changing isobars, which are sometimes closed curves concentric 
with one another and at other times almost straight lines running 
parallel to one another from side to side of the map. The run of 
these lines shows in a graphical way the distribution of barometric 
pressure as contour lines on a map show the distribution of high 
and low land. 

The study of a large number of such maps had shown that 
there was a distinct connexion between the shape of the iso- 
bars and the weather. Seven forms of isobars were specified 
by Abercromby: (1) the cyclone; (2) the secondary cyclone; 
(3) the V-shaped depression ; (4) the anticyclone ; (5) the wedge- 
shaped isobars; (6) the straight isobars; (7) the col, or neck. 
Abercromby described the weather associated with each type of 
pressure distribution. Each form of isobar tends to persist for a 
longer or shorter time, but it moves as a whole, generally in some 
easterly direction. As the distribution moves it carries its own 
type of weather with it, and the problem the forecaster had to 
solve was to determine the direction in which the movement would 
take place and whether there would be any material change in the 
form of the isobars. Having decided these two points, which 
amounts to determining the probable distribution of pressure at a 
future time, the forecaster drew up a forecast specifying the 
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weather usually associated with the distribution of pressure which 
he foresaw. Let us take as an example the cyclonic type. This 
is represented on the synoptic chart by a series of concentric 
rings in the form of circles or ovals, with the lowest pressure at 
the centre. The winds circulate around these rings with a slight 
component towards the centre. The velocity of the wind depends 
on the closeness of the isobars, which are always drawn for the 
same steps of pressure. The cloud and precipitation are distributed 
in a characteristic way about the centre and about the path along 
which the system is moving. 

If the cyclone is moving towards a district at present outside 
its influence, the forecaster assumes that as the cyclone approaches 
and passes that district it will experience the whole sequence of 
weather which normally accompanies a cyclone. First cloud, then 
falling barometer and increasing wind, the direction of which will 
change as the spiral-like circulation passes. Rain will occur as the 
centre approaches and fair, bright weather with cold north- 
westerly wind as it passes away. On these assumptions the fore- 
casts were prepared. 

Although Abercromby’s description of the weather associated 
with each type of isobars is, generally speaking, correct, there are 
large variations from the standard type in individual examples. 
At that time there was little to guide the forecaster as to what 
variations to expect. Hence, although the results of the fore- 
casting were on the whole satisfactory, there were many 
failures, not so much due to faulty inferences as to the want of 
knowledge of what variations from the standard were likely to 
occur. 

Abercromby’s method of weather forecasting was just as 
empirical as FitzRoy’s ; in his own words: ‘ For the present we 
prefer to base the whole science of forecasting on pure observa- 
tions, which we do by merely assigning arbitrary names to the 
different isobaric shapes and grouping or classifying the varied 
phenomena of wind and weather which we find associated with 
them.’ This explains why unscientific men could be employed in 
making the official forecasts; for no scientific knowledge was 
necessary—only wide experience of possible weather maps and 
the weather which resulted from them. To Abercromby and the 
forecaster it was sufficient to say ‘ As the cyclone moves along its 
path, it carries its own circulation of wind along with it.’ To 
them a cyclone was an isolated entity which moved and changed 
in detail, but as a whole remained the same cyclone from birth to 
death. This was an unsatisfactory position, and one with which 
a man of science could not be satisfied. 

There is no reason to believe that Abercromby and other 
meteorologists were satisfied with it; but the problem was very 
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difficult, and the absence of upper air observations practically 
made it an insoluble problem at that time. 

No important step forward was made until 1903, when Dr. 
W. N. Shaw, who was then the Director and the only member of 
the Office staff with a scientific training, was joined by Mr. Lemp- 
fert as his scientific assistant. It was then decided to make an 
attack on the problem by investigating what really happened to 
the air which took part in a cyclonic disturbance. By the use of 
a large number of records from self-registering instruments, and 
by the use of synoptic charts, they traced the paths followed by 
air masses for several days, and they found that masses of air 
which appeared together in neighbouring parts of a cyclone often 
had widely different origins, some coming from far to the south- 
west and others from far to the north, or even north-east. They 
also found that no individual mass of air circulated around the 
depression slowly approaching the centre, as was generally sup- 
posed. On the contrary, it was found that the air in a cyclone was 
completely changed in the course of a few hours, and that air which 
at one moment obviously formed part of the gyratory whirl of 
wind would in a few hours be far removed from the cyclone and 
probably travelling rapidly away from it. Unfortunately they 
were not able to continue the work to its logical conclusion— 
doubly unfortunate, because in 1906 they were within an ace of 
making the discovery to which I shall refer later, which has 
revolutionised weather forecasting. This was, however, the first 
break away from the old ideas. 

In 1914 the Great War broke out. All telegrams came under 
the censor, and the Office was not allowed to receive telegrams 
from overseas, and inland messages were so much delayed that 
they were useless for forecasting. Once again British weather 
forecasting came to an end for all practical purposes, and the 
Meteorological Office was more or less politely informed that there 
was more important work in hand than talking about the weather. 
But this at itude did not continue long. First the Navy realised 
that they must have weather reports. Aviation required meteoro- 
logical help, and when gas warfare appeared it was soon found 
that this iorm of warfare was entirely dependent on the weather 
and meteorological factors. Also, as field-guns became larger 
and trajectories longer, the gunner required to know the 
temperature, pressure, and wind in all strata through which 
his shot would pass, otherwise he could not calculate where it 
would fall. Finally, the commanding officers asked for meteoro- 
logists to advise them when fixing the exact time for an operation 
to commence. Before the end of the war there were meteoro- 
logical sections attached te the Navy, the Royal Engineers, and 
the Royal Flying Corps. At last meteorology had come into its 
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own as an indispensable public service, and it can be confidently 
asserted that never again will weather forecasting be stopped for 
want of confidence in its utility. 

Thus the second period of weather forecasting came to an 
end with the outbreak of war, and we may pause here to glance 
back at the state of weather forecasting at that time, for when 
the third period opened at the end of the war conditions were 
completely changed. 

So far as times of peace were concerned, weather forecasting 
was firmly established. The Storm Warning Service was success- 
ful and much appreciated. The daily forecasts appeared in the 
papers morning and evening, but they were not much regarded 
by the man in the street. There was, however, a growing number 
of people—agriculturists, travellers, sailors, etc—who made use 
of the forecasts in their daily work, the special harvest forecasts 
being particularly popular. Observations were taken twice a 
day, at 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., and when the evening forecasts had 
been made, the Office closed until the next morning. All the 
observations came by telegram or cable, and it was seldom that 
all the foreign messages arrived within three or four hours of the 
time of observation. Wireless was not used except during the 
latter years, when a few ships on the Atlantic sent messages by 
this means of communication ; but the service was not completely 
organised when war broke out. 

We now come to the third or present period. At the end of 
the war all the meteorological sections which had been attached 
to the fighting services were unified with the civilian service and 
placed under a civilian Director and attached to the Air Ministry. 
It is the duty of this new Meteorological Office to provide meteoro- 
logical services for all Government Departments, civil and mili- 
tary. An idea of the development will be gained by comparing the 
whole-time staff (that is, omitting the thousands of voluntary 
observers and the part-time observers at the telegraphic reporting 
stations) in 1914 with that of to-day. In 1914 the staff consisted 
of 71 members, of whom only 11 were trained scientists ; to-day 
we have 277 on the staff, of whom 75 have taken university 
degrees. Of the present staff 114 are engaged mainly on weather 
forecasting, either in London or at the numerous meteorological 
stations attached to aerodromes, civil and military, in all parts 
of the country. 

A short description of the organisation for the collection of 
data and the method of issuing the forecasts may be of interest. 
We have in the British Isles forty-three stations which make 
observations every day, Sundays and holidays included, at 
7 a.m., I p.m., and 6 p.m., while twenty of them make observa- 
tions at r a.m. also. As soon as the observations are taken 
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they are transmitted to London by telegraph, telephone or 
wireless. 

When the messages are received in London they are plotted 
on charts by draftsmen or technical assistants. At the same time 
other clerks are preparing what is called a synoptic message for 
wireless issue. This consists of a transcription of the messages 
received from about twenty-two of the more important stations 
put into an international code, to which are added data from six 
stations in Iceland, which have arrived in the meantime by cable. 
An hour after the observations have been taken this synoptic 
message is issued by the powerful Air Ministry wireless station, 
“which can be heard all over Europe. The message is taken in at 
all our own out-stations, including one at Malta, and also by all 
the meteorological offices on the Continent. 

The same procedure is followed by the national meteoro- 
logical services on the Continent, each one collecting observations 
from its own network of stations and issuing a collective message 
at a time fixed by international agreement. The observations are 
taken at the same time over the whole of Europe. Calling the 
time of observation zero hour, the chief synoptic messages are 
issued in the following order at the times stated: Switzerland, 
oh.15 m.; Germany,oh.20m.; Holland,oh. 30m. ; Denmark, 
oh. 35 m.; Sweden, oh. 40m.; Norway, oh. 50m.; Great 
Britain, rh.om.; France, 1h. 20m. Thus within an hour and 
a half after the time of observation every meteorological office in 
Europe has received observations from nearly every other 
country, and it knows the state of the weather from Spitzbergen in 
the north to the Azores in the south, from ships on the Atlantic in 
the west to Moscow in the east. 

All these wireless messages are received by the wireless station 
on the roof of the Air Ministry in Kingsway and passed thence 
through a pneumatic tube to the meteorological office situated 
n the same building. As soon as they arrive in the Meteorological 
Office the data are plotted on the charts on which the forecasters 
are already studying the observations received from the British 
stations. When sufficient information has been received the 
forecasters commence to draft their reports and forecasts. If 
the conditions ind cate that storm warnings should be issued, 
these are the first things to be attended to. 

As soon as the storm warnings have been disposed of there is 
an hour or two of extreme pressure, for there are many kinds of 
reports and forecasts to be prepared: forecasts for shipping, for 
the newspapers, for the B.B.C., for the Navy, for the Air Force 
and other Government services, most of which have to be ready 
for issue at rigidly fixed times. . 

In the meantime other clerks are preparing a collection of the 
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foreign messages to be broadcast to our own out-stations, as it is 
not found convenient for these stations to pick up themselves the 
numerous foreign messages, many of which are difficult to receive. 
This ‘ foreign synoptic ’ message is issued by wireless at 1 h. 50 m., 
and when the meteorologists at the out-stations have received it, 
they have complete data from some fifty British and foreign 
stations which are sufficient for them to draw weather maps on 
which to base their local forecasts. 

Four times each day this routine is repeated as the messages 
taken at 7 a.m., I p.m., 6 p.m., and I a.m. arrive. There is, of 
course, some slight variation, for the same reports are not required 
after each set of observations, the observations at 7 a.m. and 
6 p.m. being those of greatest importance. The average number 
of station reports received each day is about 175 British and 750 
foreign, not counting the special aviation route reports, to which 
I shall refer later. In addition, once a day a wireless message is 
received in France from the United States, which is broadcast 
from the Eiffel Tower, giving sufficient data to make it possible to 
draw a synoptic chart for North America, which can be joined on 
to the European chart by means of the ships’ observations taken 
on the Atlantic. 

The above description gives an outline of the main structure 
of the forecast service, which is built up around the four chief 
hours of observation, for each one of which a map for the whole of 
Europe is prepared. The intervals of approximately six hours are, 
however, too long for certain purposes, and a selected number of 
stations send observations at intermediate times. The demands 
made by aviation, especially civil aviation, are very exacting. 
One can understand that a pilot who has ten or a dozen passengers 
in his charge, and has to fly over the South Downs and then over 
the Channel in uncertain weather, must depend largely on the 
meteorological service provided for him. There are three main 
civil aviation routes radiating out from Croydon—namely to Paris, 
to Cologne and Central Germany, and to Holland thence on to 
Berlin. Along each of these routes there is practically always at 
least one aeroplane in transit. In the summer the traffic is nearly 
continuous day and night. To meet the needs of these services a 
large meteorological office has been established on the Croydon 
Aerodrome and observations are taken at short distances aiong 
each route every hour, and by means of wireless the observations 
are transmitted to all the other stations along the routes. A 
pilot can therefore always obtain the latest information of the 
conditions existing along his route before setting out ; but this 
is not sufficient, and arrangements are made for him to obtain 
while in flight the latest weather report and forecast by means of 
wireless telephony. Thus along all these routes the pilot is never 
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out of touch with the meteorologist. When the weather is at al] 
difficult the pilots visit the meteorological office at Croydon to 
examine the weather charts and to discuss the situation with the 
meteorologists. The confidence which the pilots have in the 
meteorological advice given to them at Croydon is very gratifying, 

I have already mentioned the meteorological stations estab. 
lished on the service aerodromes ; there are ten of these, at each 
of which the station is in charge of a member of the professional 
staff, who is assisted by two or more technical assistants. There 
are, however, many more service aerodromes, but it is not possible, 
on account of the expense, to establish a meteorological station 
at every one, so only those have stations from which certain 
classes of flights take place; for instance, regular night flights, 
flights over the sea, or where meteorological instruction is given, 
as at flying schools. To meet the needs of the remaining service 
aerodromes a very complete set of special aviation reports and 
forecasts is broadcast at stated hours, and it is only necessary 
for the commanding officer to give instructions to his wireless 
operator to listen in for the next special aviation report to get the 
latest forecast for his own district. The first set of these aviation 
messages is broadcast each day at dawn, so that full meteoro- 
logical information is available on every aerodrome which requires 
it before the day’s flying commences. 

When a long cross-country flight is to be made, still more 
meteorological help is required. To meet this need arrangements 
have been made by which at any time, day or night, a wireless 
message can be sent from any aerodrome to the Air Ministry 
asking for a weather report and forecast for any route, and the 
reply is generally received within half an hour from the time the 
inquiry is handed in to the wireless station on the aerodrome. 

It is clear that if there had been no advance on the theoretical 
side of weather forecasting the greatly increased supply of data 
and the great rapidity with which information can now be collected 
and distributed would have led to appreciable improvement in 
the forecast service. There have, however, been as important 
developments on the scientific side of meteorology as on the 
practical side, and I will try in my few remaining words to give 
some idea of the lines along which progress is being made; but I 
cannot hope to do more than indicate in general terms the results 
of the complex investigations which have been made. 

In the older meteorology great use was made of ascending and 
descending currents. The air was supposed to ascend at the 
equator and descend at the poles: a cyclonic depression was 
supposed to be due to the rapid ascent of warm air, the cyclonic 
whirl of winds around and towards the centre being caused by the 
inflow of air to replace that which had gone upwards—a kind of 
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chimney action ; similarly the high pressure and outward flow of 
air in anticyclones was considered to be due to downward currents 
of cold air. In fact, meteorologists then considered that it was 
only necessary to warm the surface air over some limited region 
to produce unlimited upward motion, or to cool it over another 
area to produce unlimited downward motion. When, however, 
the actual temperature and pressure conditions in the upper air 
came to be investigated in the early years of the present century, 
it was found that the temperature conditions are such that vertical 
motion in the atmosphere is practically impossible. When 
upward or downward motion of air is started the thermal structure 
of the atmosphere is such that it resists the motion and forces the 
air back to its original starting-place ; for, in Sir Napier Shaw’s 
words, ‘resilience is a general feature of the atmospheric 
structure.’ 

The atmosphere can well be considered as being built up of a 
series of layers, each layer having a different specific density, 
‘he most dense layers being at the bottom. In such a case, when 
a portion of a specifically dense layer is raised it gets into a region 
of lighter air and therefore tends to fall back again. 

In this sense the atmosphere can bespoken of as being stratified, 
and of extreme rigidity across the stratification. The analogy 
can be taken further, for there are well-marked horizontal cleavage 
planes in the atmosphere, and practically all relative motion takes 
place between cleavage planes of this nature. This explains why 
clouds usually appear in broad horizontal sheets, for they mark 
out the cleavage planes along which the air is moving. Under 
certain extreme conditions of heat and moisture vertical currents, 
powerful enough to break through the stratification, can occur, 
and then we get thunderstorms, with their great billowing masses 
of cloud, the so-called thunder-heads, which are simply the tops 
of the ascending currents as they break their way through the 
stratified atmosphere. 

During the war, when Norway could obtain no meteorological 
information from the rest of the world, her own meteorologists 
were forced to make an intensive study of the conditions in their 
own territory to see if they could not in this way make up for the 
absence of information .from outside. A network of stations, 
much closer than had ever been employed before in weather fore- 
casting, was established and daily telegrams received from each 
station. In this way it was possible literally to follow the motion 
of individual air masses, and it was found that air appeared on 
some parts of their maps and disappeared on others. On pushing 

1 Specific density is not to be confused with ordinary density : specific density 


is the density of a given mass of air if it is suddenly compressed or expanded to 
normal pressure. 
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the investigation as far as possible quite unexpected results 
regarding the structure of cyclonic depressions were obtained. 
It appears now that a cyclonic depression is the meeting-point of 
two streams of air, one originating in low latitudes (equatorial air) 
and one in high latitudes (polar air). The equatorial air flows 
into the cyclonic field and then, being lighter, mounts up over the 
colder polar air, sliding upwards along a very small angled wedge— 
one of the cleavage planes spoken of above. At the same time 
the cold polar current attacks the warm equatorial current on its 
western flank and raises it off the ground ; in this case the wedge 
of cold air pushes itself under the warm air and forces it upward. 
The line along which the warm air leaves the ground to mount up 
over the cold air and the line where the cold air pushes under the 
warm air are clearly shown on weather maps by marked differ- 
ences of temperature and great variation in wind force and 
direction on the two sides of the lines. These lines are of vital 
importance for weather forecasting, for they indicate the structure 
of the depression and mark out where rain and where squalls may 
be expected. We owe this development, which it will be noticed 
completes the work of Shaw and Lempfert, to Dr. J. Bjerknes, of 
Bergen. It has not only explained a great deal which was known 
without being understood before, but it has made it possible to 
interpret the motion of the upper atmosphere and so added 
greatly to the usefulness of upper air observation. In fact, the 
investigation of upper air conditions by means of pilot balloons 
and aeroplanes is now an essential part of weather forecasting. 

If I have made this explanation clear, it will be seen that 
Abercromby’s method of forecasting still plays a large, probably 
the major, part in forecasting ; but now we do not depend entirely 
on his descriptions of typical weather distributions. We can see 
the component parts of which the type is built up, and therefore 
are in a position to give a more detailed forecast, and very often 
to state with considerable accuracy the time at which weather 
changes will take place. This is a tremendous advantage in the 
case of forecasts for aviation. 

The reader will naturally expect some information regarding 
the accuracy of the modern forecasts, and probably would like it 
in the form that a certain percentage of the forecasts issued are 
correct. Unfortunately it is quite impossible to give any such 
numerical value of accuracy. Forecasts are not expressed in 
words which must be completely right or completely wrong ; also, 
a forecast generally applies to the weather of a large district, and 
it would only be possible to check it by comparing in detail the 
weather over the whole district. Some attempt to do this was 
made before the war; but it was a very arduous piece of work, 
and the results were difficult to interpret. It ceased during the 
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war and has never been revived. Nor do we now require any 
such methods of testing the work of the forecasters, for we are in 
much too close contact with those who use the reports and fore- 
casts in their daily work—work in which life and death often 
depend on an accurate appreciation of the weather conditions. 
It is only necessary to discuss the weather service with a pilot on 
the Croydon—Paris air route or the officer in charge of a night 
bombing squadron to know what the meteorological service 
means to them. I do not wish to imitate my illustrious prede- 
cessor FitzRoy when he claimed the credit for the absence of work 
in the shipyards, but I do think that the British meteorological 
service can take some share of the credit for the almost total 
‘ absence of aviation disasters due to bad weather in this country. 
I must confess to some slight uneasiness when the broadcasting 
of weather forecasts several times a day by the B.B.C. was 
started four years ago, for I feared that we were laying ourselves 
open to attacks by unsympathetic critics. It is, however, a 
remarkable and gratifying fact that neither the B.B.C. nor the 
Meteorological Office has received a single letter of that nature 
since the wireless weather service commenced ; on the contrary, 
we are constantly being asked for more and more forecasts by 
those who can and do make use of them in their daily work. We 
do not claim that the forecasts are always right ; but the failures 
are not sufficiently frequent to detract appreciably from the 
usefulness of the service as a whole. 
G. C. Simpson. 
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THE GOLDEN EAGLE 


TuHE flight of the eagle is a thing of such beauty that it has inspired 
men from earliest times. The king of birds was supposed to be on 
intimacy with the gods themselves, and the gods in the Greek 
mythology sometimes assumed the form of an eagle. We read 
that when Hebe, the Goddess of Youth, was cup-bearer to 
Jupiter, she tripped and fell upon a certain solemn occasion. 
For this she was dismissed, and Jupiter had to descend to earth 
in search of another cup-bearer. What was more natural than 
that he should take the form of an eagle? As a fierce eagle 
Jupiter floated upon dark pinions to earth, and had not searched 
long when he beheld, alone upon a hillside, a youth of marvellous 
beauty. The king of the gods seized the youth in his mighty 
talons and bore him off to Olympus, where it was found that he 
was Ganymede, son of the King of Troy. Thus Ganymede 
became the cup-bearer to the gods. Euripides tells us that the 
beautiful Leda, who took the form of a swan, was once pursued by 
an eagle, and fights between eagle and swan often occur in Greek 
literature. 

In Gaelic poetry there are many references to the eagle. In 
Cumha an Fhir Mhoir in Dan an Deirg we read : 


Bha t’ airde mar dharach ‘ sa’ ghleann 
Do luaths, mar iolair nam beann, gun gheilt. 


Your height was as an oak in the glen, 
Your speed as an eagle of the mountains, without fear. 


A Highland chief as a mark of his rank wears three eagles’ 
feathers in his bonnet. A Highland chieftain! is entitled to two 
eagles’ feathers, and a Highland gentleman to one feather. In the 
old days no Highlander was considered to be a finished sportsman 
until he had shot with his bow and arrow the king of the air (the 
eagle), the king of the earth (the ‘ royal ’ stag), and the king of the 
water (the wild swan). This must have been on the mainland of 
Scotland ; in the Outer Hebrides it was and still is considered 
most unlucky to kill a wild swan, for the swans are believed to be 


1 A chieftain is the head of a branch of aclan, and is of course inferior 
in rank to the chief himself. 
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human beings beneath a spell. The old Celtic tale of the children 
of Ler describes how the four children of Ler, the king of the 
Celtic gods, were cast beneath a spell by Aeife, his second wife. 
They were condemned to remain as swans for 300 years on Lake 
Darvra, for 300 years upon the Sea of Moyle (now called the North 
Channel) and for 300 years at Irros Domnann and the Isle of Glora, 
in Erris. 

Eagles’ feathers were used in the making of arrows, and it was 
believed that the best arrows of all came from the feathers of the 
eagles of Loch Treig, in Lochaber. There is an old quatrain : 


Bogha dh’uibhar Easragain 

Ite firein Locha Treig, 

Ceir bhuidhe Bhaile na Gailbhinn, 

*S ceann bho’n cheard Mac Pheadrain. 

The yew-bow of Easragain, 

The eagle’s feather from Loch Treig, 

The yellow wax from Baile na Gailbhinn, 
And the head from the smith MacPheadrain. 


There is a curious Bulgarian legend of St. George in which the 
eagle is mentioned. The saint had been thrown by his brothers 
into a deep well, and in the depths of the well met the black ram 
which carried him to the realms of darkness. There the saint 
saw a huge poisonous snake mounting a tree in which was an eagle’s 
nest. The snake had just reached the eaglets when St. George 
with his sword killed it, and the mother eagle in her gratitude bore 
the saint from dark to light. 

The eagle is the first of all birds to commence to nest, although 
she is not the first to lay. A golden eagle’s eyrie in Scotland 
is built either in a tree or on a cliff. Each pair of eagles has 
at least two eyries, and it is seldom that the birds nest in the 
same eyrie two years in succession. The eaglets remain about 
eleven weeks in the nest, and towards the end of the time the 
eyrie becomes foul, not from the birds themselves, but from the 
carcases of grouse, hares and rabbits which are brought. The 
parent eagles therefore prefer to give the eyrie a long rest before 
using it again. Some of the eyries are of a great age, and must 
have been in use for fully half a century, and occasionally I have 
seen the remains of a still earlier nest lying beneath the tree. 
The golden eagle lays usually two eggs, but occasionally three 
have been found, and I have one record of a clutch of four. She 
sits for five weeks, and sometimes she is visited on the nest by her 
mate, but I do not think the male takes any share in the hatching 
of the handsome eggs, with their rich red spots. When the eyrie 
is in a tree, a fir-tree is usually chosen. The nest is sometimes 
from 6 to 8 feet in diameter; the foundations are of thick fir 
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branches, and the crown or ‘ platform ’ of the eyrie is always made 
of green fir branches with the growing pine needles upon them, 
The eagle is most fastidious about these branches, and always 
breaks them from the tree herself. She is particular, too, in the 
actual lining of the nest, and always uses the great wood rush— 
luzula sylvatica—for this purpose. 

The eagle sits very closely on her eggs. I have more than once 
surprised her asleep on the nest, and it was comical to see her, in 
response to my whistlings from beneath the tree, put her head 
sleepily and rather crossly over the side of the eyrie to see what 
all the disturbance was about, and then jump to the edge of the 
nest, hesitate a moment, and launch out on her magnificent wings, 
It is seldom that one sees an eagle return to her eyrie. I have 
twice seen this (when in a hide I have of course frequently seen 
at close quarters her return, but in a hide one’s view is very 
restricted), and on each occasion her downward rush was very 
wonderful. The first time was one sunny April day when I was 
sitting in a high corrie. I happened to notice a small black 
object on the far side of the corrie. It was at a great height, 
and I should not have noticed it had it not been outlined against 
the deep, clear sky. But with wonderful speed the object 
approached, and in a few seconds I saw that it was a golden 
eagle returning to her nest. Fortunately she did not see me, and 
stooped straight on to her eyrie upon a small cliff. Curiously 
enough, she was disturbed shortly afterwards from her eyrie by a 
most unusual thing—namely, the falling away of a mass of 
icicles from the cliff. 

Two years ago my wife and I built a hide before a golden 
eagle’s eyrie, and spent 31 full days watching the home life of 
these magnificent birds. The eaglets when we commenced our 
watch were about ten days old. They were covered with thick 
white down, and the old birds seemed to have no fears of their 
taking cold, for they seldom brooded them except during rain or 
sleet. The eaglets, even at that tender age, showed strong 
personalities. The hen eaglet—when two eaglets are hatched 
one of them is a cock, the other a hen—was a thoroughly objection- 
able child. Periodically she attacked her brother and drove him 
round and round the eyrie. The attack was always unprovoked. 
The small brother—in birds of prey the female is always larger and 
stronger than the male—was usually lying in the eyrie, asleep, 
let us say. His sister, apparently with deliberate intent, rose 
unsteadily to her feet. She looked carefully all round, and having 
spotted her brother, walked slowly up to him and aimed a careful 
blow at his ‘ behind.’ The unfortunate victim then rose sullenly 
to his feet and fled grimly for safety. Fortunately for him, he was 
thinner and more fleet of foot than his sister, for it was only his 
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superior speed that saved his life on more than one occasion. 
His sister usually aimed her blows at his body, but sometimes she 
rained them upon his neck and head, and several times I thought 
his last hour had come. From her attempts to take her brother’s 
life we named the hen eaglet Cain, and the unfortunate brother 
of hers Abel. Each time Cain pecked at Abel she pulled out 
a billful of his down. This white down strewed the eyrie and 
even the heather below the tree to a distance of quite 50 yards 
from the nest, carried there by the strong wind that blew most 
days. One day Cain tore out such a large tuft of poor Abel’s 
down that it stuck to her bill and she was for long unable to 
remove it. This annoyed her immensely, while I in the hide 
chuckled at her discomfiture ! 

Never did Abel retaliate, nor show any signs of fight, but he 
knew full well what was in store for him when he saw his sister 
approaching, and a sullen, stubborn expression would appear 
upon his face as he grimly awaited the attack. 

Sometimes, after exhausting herself in attacking her brother, 
Cain would rise up in the eyrie, flap her downy stumps of wings, 
and utter a most remarkable call. It was a piercing scream rather 
than a cry; there was a ring of diabolical laughter init. It was 
evidently a scream of victory, and I have never heard any cry so 
unearthly, whether human, bird, or animal. 

Before I had seen Cain’s attacks upon Abel I had often 
wondered at the disappearance of one of the eaglets from the 
eyrie. Two eaglets are usually hatched, but for two to be reared 
is the exception, and I have now no doubt that one of them is 
killed by the other. 

One day, in the very midst of a ferocious attack by Cain upon 
poor Abel, the mother eagle alighted at the eyrie. I made sure 
she would interfere, but to my surprise she stood and calmly 
watched the down being torn from her unfortunate son! Perhaps 
she realised that a hard, stern life lay before him, and that it was 
better he should be brought up in a Spartan school. Each day 
that my wife or I climbed to the eyrie to take our watch in the 
hide we fully expected to find Abel dead, but he survived, and 
after a few weeks Cain ceased her bullying. 

During the first weeks of their lives the eaglets were fed chiefly 
on grouse and ptarmigan. The birds were always beautifully 
plucked when brought to the nest, and the eaglets were fed upon 
the most tender morsels. The father eagle did all the hunting, 
and the mother fed the family upon the prey which he brought. 
The cock eagle of this pair was a magnificent bird—dashing and 
debonair. The proud gleam of his eye was superb. Regularly 
about three o’clock in the afternoon he arrived at the eyrie from 
his hunting. His prey he always carried in one foot, and laid the 
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ptarmigan or grouse in the eyrie, stood for perhaps a minute gazing 
indifferently at his shrieking family, then spread his great wings 
and half sprang, half dived, into space. His mate was out of our 
view from the hide, but evidently she watched his coming from a 
neighbouring tree, for almost directly he left she arrived at the 
eyrie and commenced to feed the eaglets on the food left by the 
male bird. 

When the eaglets were young she gave Cain much more than 
her fair share. Cain’s lung power was far ahead of Abel’s, and 
she always pushed her small brother unceremoniously to one side, 
Often it was not until Cain was gorged with food that his mother 
turned her attention to poor Abel, who generally lay dejectedly 
in the nest while Cain was having her ample meal. Sometimes it 
seemed as though the mother eagle’s heart was touched by Abel's 
weakness, for she leaned over Cain towards him and offered him 
a special tit-bit of grouse. 

During the whole of our 31 days’ watching at the eyrie we 
only once saw the mother eagle bring any food to the nest. The 
cock, as I have said, arrived regularly with prey every afternoon. 
Usually, because of my restricted view-point, I could watch only 
his actual arrival, but one hot sunny afternoon I happened to 
have my head half out of the entrance-flap of the hide. Idly 
I noticed a small dark speck against the blue of the sky, and, 
thinking it was an insect, gave it no further thought for the 
moment. Then I saw that the black speck was approaching me 
with incredible speed, and realised that it was the father eagle 
rushing down to the eyrie from the high snowy corries behind. 
He was travelling like a thunderbolt. In one claw he held a 
ptarmigan, and this extra weight no doubt increased his speed. 
I expect I shall be accused of exaggeration when I say that his 
speed must have been at least 200 miles an hour, but I am 
confident that this is no over-statement. I have seen nothing in 
the bird world to compare with that splendid downward rush, 
and to see it was worth many hours of patient watching. I had 
barely time to draw my head back below cover when the eagle 
swept past me with a rush of wings. His speed was such that he 
was unable to stop at the eyrie, and continued down the hill slope, 
then came round in a great circle, and arrived at the nest from 
beneath. 

One morning when my wife was taking watch in the hide she 
saw the cock eagle arrive at the nest carrying a roe deer calf in 
one claw. The calf was complete except for the head and the 
entrails, and as the eagle had carried it up from the forest below 
he was exhausted when he arrived, threw down his burden, and 
stood panting. He evidently considered that such heavy work 
deserved some refreshment, for he crossed to the other side of 
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the eyrie and fed heartily upon the remains of a grouse. The 
behaviour of the eaglets was interesting. Cain at once pounced 
upon the roe calf with loud yelps of triumph. Abel, as usual 
rather ‘ out of it,’ picked up a feather in his mouth and dashed 
about the eyrie with it like some excited child. 

One day a squirrel was brought to the nest. We thought at the 
time the eagle had caught it by chance, but squirrels were several 
times carried up to the eyrie, and were evidently regular prey. It 
was comical to watch the eaglets doing their best to swallow 
pieces of squirrel. The long fur stuck in their throats, and it 
was delightful to see the disgusted expression of a young eagle 
as it tried to swallow a squirrel’s tail—long, dry fur with very 
little meat inside it. 

As we kept our watch in our small camouflaged hide on 
that lonely hillside in the old Caledonian forest, we used to hear 
many birds in song around us. A redstart sometimes actually 
sang on the branches concealing the roof of our hiding tent ; 
from the glen below came, at times, the clarion song of the missel- 
thrush. On calm, grey days the soft cadences of the cuckoo 
were heard, and other birds that made sweet music were the 
willow warbler, chaffinch, songthrush, and goldcrest. 

Sometimes on sunny days swifts played above the eyrie, and 
once a tiny willow warbler dared to search for insects (during the 
absence of the old eagles) in the eyrie itself. In fine weather the 
time passed quickly, but there were many days of storm when the 
west wind brought with it wild squalls of hail that pattered like 
small shot against the hide, when the eagles’ tree rocked in the 
wind and the mother eagle as she guarded her young swayed 
gently and rhythmically to and fro, as a sailor does on board ship in 
heavy weather. There were days when sun and storm alternated. 
Swiftly the squalls sped down upon the west wind, and where 
there had been sunshine a few minutes before there was sudden 
gloom, and the hail hissed amongst the old pines. At the height 
of one such fierce squall the mother eagle arrived at the nest and 
brooded her young. The storm increased. Her dark plumage 
became matted and bedraggled, and the water dripped from her 
bill in a steady stream. Slowly her head sank forward, and soon 
she was sleeping quietly, heedless of the lashing hail and the fury 
ofthe wind. At last the storm spent itself and the sun shone out. 
The golden eagle awoke, rose from her eaglets, stood for a moment 
gazing sternly down on the glen below, then swept away upon her 
dark wings and mounted easily against the wind to a great height. 
How remarkable is the power of the golden eagle to rise into the 
wind! I have watched an eagle commence to mount when just 
above the tree tops, and with never a movement of the wings 
reach a height so great as to be invisible to the eye—and for an 
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eagle to be invisible it must be, at a conservative estimate, at 
least 8000 feet in the air. 

Day after day we sat in turns in our little hide, learning much 
eagle lore and watching the eaglets gradually lose their white down 
and grow their feathers. A curious thing happened one night. 
The larder at the time consisted of a hare and two grouse. The 
mother eagle flew on to the nest, and the eaglets yelped expectantly, 
for they thought she would feed them. Instead of doing this 
she set about clearing the eyrie of food. Gripping a grouse, she 
sailed away with it. Within two minutes she was back again 
and carried away the second grouse. Then she came back for 
the hare. She grasped the carcase in her talons, and spread her 
wings. The hare had become firmly fixed in the eyrie, and when 
she lifted it she carried away with it a number of sticks. The hare 
and the attendant branches gave her, as she sailed across the hill 
face, a curious resemblance to an airship with its undercarriage. 

Cain’s entry into the wide world was rather unexpected and 
startling for her. She was standing at the edge of the nest when 
that portion of the eyrie fell to the ground, carrying her with it. 
Along with her fell a roe deer calf and a grouse. I did not notice 
her actually fall, but saw her almost immediately afterwards 
walking with a scared look through the long heather. She soon 
disappeared amongst the trees, and I never saw her again, but 
have no doubt that she was looked after by her parents. Her 
premature departure had unfortunate results for poor Abel. He 
had never quite recovered from his bad treatment and the semi- 
starvation of his youth, and was at least a week behind his sister 
in development. The result was that the old eagles, believing 
that Cain had flown of her own accord, and never of course 
dreaming that she had fallen from the nest, considered that it was 
time that Abel also should take his first flight. They accordingly 
commenced to reduce his rations, and at last brought no food at 
all to the nest. When first his big sister left him Abel seemed 
rather pleased, and used to pass the time with wing exercises and 
grabbing exercises. His grabbing exercises were interesting to 
watch. Suddenly without any warning he would shoot out his 
foot and grab the carcase of some hare or grouse. Sometimes he 
shot out both feet, one in either direction, and attempted to seize 
two things at once! As his rations were cut down and he 
commenced to feel really hungry, the fierceness of the grabbing 
exercises was increased. All day long Abel moodily scanned the 
skies for his indifferent parents. He searched the eyrie carefully, 
and swallowed musty old skeletons at which he would have 
turned up his nose a few days previously. He became hoarse 
with continued calling, and his hunger and dejection were 
pitiable to see. Yet he lacked the courage to take his first 
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flight, although more than once during his vigorous wing exer- 
cises he almost flew out of the nest by mistake. One evening 
when we left the hide he was still there, lying moodily on the 
nest ; the next morning he had gone. We saw neither him nor 
his sister again, but doubtless they were taught during the next 
two months how to catch the mountain hare and the white- 
winged ptarmigan and sailed in the August sun high above the 
corries and hill tops. Next season the mother eagle laid two 
more eggs, but they were stolen after she had been brooding for 
a month, and so it was not possible to make further observations, 
as we had hoped to. 

By the game preserver the eagle is considered so destructive 
that in fairness I must place on record the various enemies to 
grouse that the eagle has been known to kill. Stoat, raven, grey 
crow, cat, jackdaw, have all been seen at an eyrie. These are all 
egg-eaters, and are shot whenever they are seen on grouse ground. 
So the eagle must be given credit for good, as well as bad, deeds. 
Eagles do take grouse and ptarmigan, but they take these mainly 
when they have young, and do little actual harm to grouse moors 
at other seasons. They are most annoying to sportsmen, because 
they move all the grouse off a particular part of the moor by 
merely flying over it. The eagle rarely takes its prey on the 
wing, and so when they see an eagle at a distance the grouse 
rise and fly wildly, and at a great height, for safety. Where 
the blue or mountain hare is plentiful on a grouse moor the 
eagle will always take a hare in preference to a grouse—in the 
first place because it is much easier to catch, and in the second 
place because there is more food on it when caught. 

In the west of Scotland the golden eagle is holding his own, 
and in some places is on the increase. In the central High- 
lands he is terribly harried by egg collectors, who offer as much 
as 5/. to be shown a golden eagle’s eyrie with eggs, and in 
this district the eagle is certainly decreasing. So long as the deer 
forests of Scotland exist there is little danger of the golden eagle 
becoming extinct, but the fate of the erne or sea eagle must be 
remembered. The erne, so recently as in 1860, was in some 
western districts more common than the golden eagle. Now it is 
doubtful whether there is a single pair in Britain. 

Osprey, goshawk, kite, and erne—all these splendid birds 
have been lost to Scotland. Let us hope we shall be never able 
to write of the golden eagle as a lost or vanishing species. 


SETON GORDON. 
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STORIED WINDOWS? 


To soften the light with a pattern which made a story or a picture, 
to turn it from dazzling blankness into a diaper or mosaic of 
transparent colour as deep, as radiant, and as inexhaustible, as 
that of precious stones, this was the ingenious device by which 
the workers in stained glass perfected architecture at the time of 
its transition from Romanesque to Gothic. So was added to 
cathedrals their most gorgeous ornament. But it was an orna- 
ment essential to their design. For they were built as the 
theatres of worship, and to attract attention to the altar it was 
necessary to make its lights the highest point on which the eye 
could rest ; and so, also, the detail of ritual, as of moulding and 
of sculpture, would be seen only if the pupils were allowed to 
dilate. Windows which let in all the light would simply have 
been blinding—to fulfil its real office the light must be darkened. 
A portrait: painter fills his studio with the reflected luminance of 
northern sky. The makers of our most beautiful windows went 
further—they took a lesson from the twilight. When the noon- 
day whiteness is long past, when the sun compromises with the 
darkness and gives us light softened through the prism of vapours, 
he makes the sky into a radiant splendour and clothes earth with 
a lovelier garment. What light, then, did with tiny drops of 
moisture suspended in the air it was for the glaziers to do with 
their own prismatic medium. But art, which can never enter 
into open rivalry with Nature, wins her victories by recognising 
her feebleness. Art’s imitations are personal devices—reasoned, 
honest, and elaborate. The artists of stained glass did not play 
with prisms: they made their glass already coloured, and 
arranged it to their fancy. Employing for detail the use of paint, 
they exaggerated into a fixed gorgeousness the light’s own power 
to dissolve itself through refractions into varieties of hue. The 
painter’s art was already being brought to a new perfection to 
turn walls into pictures; and the arrangement of fragments of 


1 Les Vitraux de la Cathédrale de Chartres: Histoire et Description. Par 
Yves Delaporte. Reproduction par E. Houvet. (E. Houvet, 20, Rue de 
Réchevres, Chartres. 550 francs.) English Stained Glass. By Herbert Read. 
(Putnams. 5). 5s.) 
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enamel to the designs and patterns of mosaic told them almost all 
the story of what they might do with pieces of glass. Mosaic, the 
ancient device of arranging particles of enamel into designs or 
pictures, was the great art which perfected temples in Constanti- 
nople and in Italy from the fifth century to the eleventh. It is 
marked by its taste for glitter, and above all for gold. In the 
tenth and eleventh centuries the fulness of its riches had been 
employed for the interior of San Marco at Venice, and, though 
the beautiful churches at Cefalii and Monreale were finished later, 
it was at that period that glass in the windows was found to have 
an effect still more brilliant than enamel on the walls: this 
discovery came like a revelation to those who lived in grey weathers 
For when glass was arranged as a mosaic it was made so beautiful 
by the light behind that it seemed to burn with its own inward 
fire. Its beauty was as that of flaming jewellery, intense and 
brilliant.2 It compensated the lack of coloured air by making the 
light into a stream of coruscations like the river which Dante saw 
in Paradise. Thus pours down into cathedrals that fiery stream 
of colours which turns the light of consecrated buildings into a 
flame of ruby and sapphires, and which seems to set the whole 
of a cathedral burning. 

For the architecture of the Gothic cathedral itself follows the 
forms of flame : it is, as it were, the blacksmith’s furnace, solidified 
in stone, waiting only for a magic touch to give it back its warmth, 
movement, colour, and light. When, therefore, it reproduced 
fire’s gorgeous lights of colour in tincturing its mouldings and 
carvings with blue and red and gold, when its rose-window became 
a wheel of fire, when it seemed itself to catch fire among the 
ardent seraphs and saints of its clerestory, it became a symbol of 
the virtue which will survive perfected when that which is in part 
is done away. For fire is a favourite image for the living heart. 
And to the Spirit’s illumination of the mind of man Ruskin com- 
pared the light which gave gorgeousness to storied windows. 

But we understand neither the cathedrals nor their best glass 
till we realise the barbaric element that mingled with the beauty 
of each and which was typical of the age. Although as an ideal 
it was never forgotten, the unity of society was the subject of 
incessant quarrels; tyranny, brutality, barbarism, crudity and 
wantonness were common vices. The rich oppressed the poor, 
and wars were crowded with disgusting episodes. If we look 
closely at the French windows of the thirteenth century—and 
Bourges makes it particularly easy for us to do so—we shall see 
that, apart from the crudity of the conventional drawing and the 
bizarre taste for bright colours, which the glaziers, like many 


* «Serene, intense, brilliant, like flaming jewellery.’ (Ruskin, Lectures on Art.) 
Mr. Read queries the word ‘ serene.” 
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savage artists, worked into wonderful patterns, there was on the 
faces of the holy men depicted an expression that was often 
crafty, and sometimes really malign. 

} Though the windows may, when closely examined, show how, 
as we have seen, that that was indeed an age of faith in the stupen- 
dous Christian verities, the artists did not look direct at ‘ Nature’s 
living images,’ but saw them angular and awry, and saw human 
beings in shapes so conventional that, more than insipid, they 
were devilish. What happened was that faith itself was not so 
deep as the fountains of cruelty and pride which, pouring their 
venom into its stream, made it fanatical. And bigotry ts devilish, 
The human mind can look at an image and yet in reproducing it 
express an ideal. These changed and conventionalised what they 
saw, but the details show that in that process often, far from 
idealising, they corrupted. This fact must be weighed against 
the loftiness of the Beau Dieu at Amiens or the subtlety of the 
Gabriel at Rheims. 

But it is a glowing sense of devotion which at Chartres makes 
the interior into perfect harmony with the unrivalled windows. 
Pater pays a tribute to the cathedral’s ‘ unique power of impres- 
sion.’ It is above all, said Huysmans—its most eloquent evange- 
list—the cathedral with a soul. Anyone who makes us more 
intimate with its consecrated power leaves the world in debt, and 
all who have loved it will love M. Houvet’s book, which is the best 
attempt yet made to hint what can never be more than hinted of 
the jewelled translucence of its glass. 

Who can catalogue this gallery of illuminations ? Something 
approaching 4000 figures have been counted in it. There the great 
prophets and many obscure, almost forgotten, saints appear among 
the central figures of Christianity. And just as the Incarnation 
is shown as the central fact of science and history—for thus it 
must always be to the orthodox Christian—so the prophets and 
evangelists, the confessors and the martyrs who gave their witness 
to the supremacy of the Redeemer are shown forth as the world’s 
wisest men and the heroes of history. Therefore St. Lawrence or 
St. Giles, St. Martin or St. George, St. Laumer or St. Symphorien, 
appear as giant figures gloriously apparelled, and a mitre seems as 
splendid as an imperial crown. Therefore, also, the Blessed Virgin 
assumes a supremacy incomparably more significant and more 
august than that of any other in creation. 

Henry Adams, of Harvard, writing some years ago on the 
relation of Chartres to Mont St. Michel, developed this idea in 
another sense. He argued that the great cathedrals, generally 

bearing the name of Notre Dame, came with a new veneration for 
woman: no longer the beast with tail and claws, as some per- 
verted ascetics had depicted her, she was recognised as the sister 
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of the Virgin. This idea was naturally acceptable to queens, 
and Adams was doubtless shrewd in relating it to the window 
which Blanche of Castile gave to Chartres. 

Yet since it is the Christian dogma itself, and not any 
rationalistic explanations of it, which was present to the Middle 
Ages, the Virgin, as the most highly favoured in creation, is seen 
again and again—first as a child with St. Anne, and in attendance 
Melchizedech, David, Solomon, and Aaron ; but before long she 
had become a Mother, and shines down from height after height 
with her Baby on her knee. She fills a window of the nave, she is 
crowned with gold in the central window of the choir, and in the 
ambulatory she shines again more mystic and more beautiful as 
Notre Dame de la Belle Verriére. Six-winged angels in green or 
scarlet, against a ground of blue, hold candles or swing censers, 
and between them the blessed Mother is defined with garments 
and a halo of azure against a background of crimson light which 
beats and glows like a heart. She holds in the centre of the picture 
a child with large dark eyes, whose face and cloak is a compound 
of russet and red like the colours of an old carpet from Bokhara or 
of the woods of autumn when the leaves have felt the frost. Such 
is the greatest glory of all efforts in stained glass. 

Another rare beauty appears at the end of the nave where, 
beneath the rose, the windows, which depict the Redemption and 
the Passion and the Stem of Jesse, shine with an intense and 
brilliant blue, which Huysmans compares to the flash of sparks 
and cornflowers, to a knitting of blue fires, and yet again to the 
flames of eau-de-vie, of burning sulphur, and to the lightnings 
which flash from sapphires. In the rose-window of the northern 
transept that intense blue mingles with a limpid green in the 
figures of ardent seraphs. 

The earlier centuries, when the colour seemed more important 
than the design, are the age when stained glass was most pecu- 
liarly successful. Its excellence, as Ruskin said, was that it made 
‘intricate patterns in order to mingle hues beautifully with each 
other and make one perfect melody of them all.’ But it was a bold, 
as we have said, at times a barbaric, melody. Huysmans speaks 
of the clash as well as the marriage of the tones. He points out 
also how the whole effect was sharpened by the use of the leads 
which joined the mosaic of glass into a whole. ‘ What concord 
and what skill,’ he said, ‘ they showed in arranging the nets of 
leads to accentuate certain details, to punctuate, and to separate, 
as by lines marked out in ink, the flaming outlines of the frag- 
ments of glass.’ 

This art, then, is the glory of Chartres, and it is this which 
M. Etienne Houvet does his best to recapture in his beautiful 
and sympathetic collection. Perhaps no one living has studied 
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that most moving of Gothic cathedrals with a more intimate love 
than he and M. Delaporte, whose text is made fascinating by a 
prudent erudition ; the depth of his learning never clouds the 
clearness of his mind. Their book is a gorgeous, a touching 
memorial of a unique unity of masterpieces, and it is a not un- 
worthy companion to the classic descriptions of Huysmans. 

St. Julien of Le Mans, a cathedral too little known to English- 
men, has a window in one respect superior to Chartres, in that it 
is earlier, though Augsburg has put in a rival claim. Autho- 
rities no longer dispute the fact that two lower panels in the 
Vitrail de l Ascension, the second window on the right looking 
towards the altar, are the earliest of all remaining examples of 
painting on glass. 

There is a greater gorgeousness in the double row of windows 
in the choir, gorgeous everywhere, but best seen from the giddy 
height of the triforium gallery. These have been lately cleaned, 
and shine with a clearness forgotten for centuries. There are some 
who regret this, and think that a mellowing incrustation of dirt 
improved the colours of the glass: the original painters certainly 
never guessed at such an effect, and the cleaner the glass the 
nearer we are to the effect originally designed. These windows 
are full of figures of life size, or even greater. They represent, 
beside the saints of the Old and New Testaments, benefactors 
and donors. And so among them we see, as on certain windows 
at Chartres, the drapers, the furriers, the tavern-keepers, the 
bakers, and even the players, along with the ecclesiastics! This 
esprit de corps of a guild, or a métier, which made it anxious to add 
something of its own to the great common treasury of beauty 
which was consecrated in their churches is one of the most delight- 
ful peculiarities of the medieval spirit. It is not too much to say 
that it shows that industrial society rose to conceive itself as a 
wonderful order, in which each had his function and dignity, con- 
secrated and glorified by the succour of heavenly powers, which 
linked human society with the hierarchy of heaven. 

But if this encouraging thought comes to us at Le Mans, 
others, as we said, will alloy it at Bourges. That Bourges is one 
of the most stately, and the most neglected, of French cathedrals 
hardly needs saying. Henry James delighted in its ‘ tranquil 
largeness, a kind of infinitude.’ And arranged upon its windows 
is the almost continuous history of four centuries of glass painting. 
Nowhere is the glass of the greatest period so near to one as in the 
ambulatory of this spacious cathedral; nowhere are the pecu- 
liarities of its excellence so obvious. In the effect of its colour 
on the eye there is more than anywhere else the marriage and clash 
of tones, the arrangement of contrasts into serenity. There is 
about it all a fairy splendour, and unquestionably it is attuned to 
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that mood which makes the world magical: the devotee raises 
his eyes to a scene where the colours of a supernal world, on the 
kaleidoscope of a medizval tournament, are enchanted into still- 
ness. For besides flames, or jewels or autumn leaves, those flash- 
ing lights might be compared to armour. In the early dawn 
Huysmans thought of the high windows in Chartres as the blades 
of broadswords and connected them with the crusades; Proust 
compared other glass to a decorated breastplate: those lights of 
blue and green and purple are like a brazen helmet, or a cuirass of 
steel. Comparisons with the splendid trophies of beauty prepare 
us for the secrets of her shrine. 

The sense of barbarism, which could be at times ferocity, is 
very strong as one looks down from beneath the Puy-de-Déme 
on the dark and sinister towers of volvic which Viollet Le Duc 
added to the cathedral of Clermont-Ferrand. That, too, has 
an admirable collection of thirteenth and fourteenth century 
windows ; they owe their effect to the same choice of colours, and 
of conventional designs, such as diapers and trellises, which strike 
us in the Saint Chapelle in Paris. But is it heavenly ? Whence 
came the flames that shine in the great translucent wheels of the 
transepts ? If the artists did not actually love the thought of 
hell, the unseen world, with its mighty powers of help and of 
hurt, was very real to them, and their religion shows their intimacy 
with both its possibilities. The range of these added, perhaps, to 
stained glass something of its barbaric beauty. It was a beauty 
of design rather than of imagery. It is especially suitable to the 
tose-window, and at Amiens, where the grace and splendour of 
that is as great as anything at Chartres, the contrast is increased 
by a collection of those conventional patterns on a glass of greenish 
grey which is so much admired in the chapter-house and north 
transept at York. We know it as grisaille. 

It is a curious fact that in the fifteenth century, when, in 
France and England, the love of gorgeous pattern was giving way 
to a taste for turning windows into real pictures—such as we see 
clearly in the side chapels of the nave at Bourges, or in the 
church of St. Etienne at Beauvais—the old style of barbaric 
beauty in deep and glowing tones came to a new life in a city and 
in a country which had seldom bothered about stained glass at 
all. For the coloured windows at Florence in the Duomo, in 
Santa Croce, in the Or San Michele, and in Santa Maria Novella 
are all of the fifteenth century. The designs were prepared by 
artists who were themselves almost of the Renaissance. The 
windows in the Duomo are of lighter tones, turquoise, jade and 
cerise. There are deeper shades in the circular lights of the dome ; 
and in the transepts the lancets darkly burn like the torches borne 
in the gathering twilight to a Tuscan interment: Andrea di 
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Castagno, Paolo Uccello, and Ghiberti—who won the contest for 
the bronze doors of the baptistery over Jacopo della Quercia— 
designed them; the artists’ own instinct for gorgeousness led 
them to the most beautiful period in designs. It was design rather 
than a picture at which they aimed, or if not design, colour in all 
its magnificence. The finest in the church, certainly, are in the 
north transept, where the colours range from a rich caramel to 
plum colour and crimson. 

In Or San Michele, as in the great rose-windows of the North, 
traceries and mouldings vary and heighten the effect. But there 
is no window in Florence so attractive as the great window 
behind the altar of Santa Maria Novella. The serene intensity of 
its mosaic of purples and blues dims the fading brocades of the 
famous frescoes around. Shocking to tell, this splendour of 
Florence is generally hidden by drab curtains. These find some 
excuse in the preservation of the frescoes, and they certainly help 
the window to be a source of income to the friars, who never draw 
the cords which let in light and glory to the house which is called 
a house of prayer, without some tribute from the enthusiast. The 
masses, for whom the windows were meant, hardly ever see them. 

To France, then, and to Florence we must go if we must see 
glass in its richest beauty. It is doubtful if England ever had 
anything to vie with it, and England’s churches suffered first in 
the time of Thomas Cromwell, and then in that of his grand- 
nephew Oliver, and finally in the eighteenth century from the 
clergy themselves. At Salisbury, for example, a dean who could 
not appreciate the medizval glass had it hacked out and carted 
away as rubbish. Even at Chartres the clergy removed some of 
their priceless treasure so as to let in more light on Bridan’s 
baroque Assumption. There is, however, good and interesting 
glass in the cathedrals of Canterbury and York, in Tewkesbury 
Abbey, at Fairford, at King’s in Cambridge, and in a number of 
churches in and around Oxford. There is much also collected in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington. But when 
all this is said—when one has spoken with all possible warmth of 
the grisaille in the north transept and chapter-house at York, 
when one has looked with care on the unique series in the choir at 
Tewkesbury, one must admit that the best in this country are but 
shadows. It is not possible to make of them a collection of splen- 
dours such as might even be made at Clermont or at Florence. 
Bourges and Le Mans are each worth far more than all England’s 
remains of medieval glass. Chartres, as M. Houvet reminds us, 
is more glorious yet than these ; between the prophet Jared or 
the Methusaleh at Canterbury and Notre Dame de la Belle 
Verriére there cannot be comparison. 

Mr. Read, then, could not claim to give us so splendidly 
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beautiful a book as M. Delaporte and M. Houvet have given. 
The interest of Mr. Read’s lies in a different field ; in the first case 
it has a local interest. For England counts, as England, and 
naturally, even if our glass is inferior, we English ought to know 
about it. Mr. Read has given a more complete account of English 
glass, with rather better illustrations, than anyone else, even 
Mr. Rackham or Mr. Saint and Mr. Arnold, has attempted. 
But besides this, his view of the scope of artistic history and 
artistic criticism is so much more ranging and auroral that he 
attempts to bring the history of coloured glass into relation with 
the mind of Europe as a whole. This follows a recommendation 
made by Mr. Collingwood in a recent book on the philosophy of 
art ; and it is in harmony with an important school of criticism 
in Paris. ‘ Art must be treated,’ says Mr. Read, ‘ not as a detached 
activity, subject to its own laws—as the evolution, as it were, of 
independent faculties in mankind—but as a form of expres- 
sion which takes on tts characteristics and ultimately its value 
from the general content of the environment within which tt 
appears.’® 

This is a contention of the highest value; it makes Mr. 
Read’s account of English glass into a view of the medieval spirit 
as expressed in its creations : his book, therefore, is always stimu- 
lating, and in many places his contentions are important. His 
work becomes, in fact, a thesis on his statement that there were 
from the beginning of stained glass to its decline three periods : 
an age of reason, say from 1150 to 1350, the early Gothic period, 
which he defines as the rise and fall of the classical epoch of 
Christian art ; secondly, an age of sentiment, which was the rise 
of humanistic standards into supremacy ; and, thirdly, an age of 
fancy, which, according to Mr. Read, was decadent, disordered, 
and devoid of religious feeling. 

The first step which the author takes towards establishing this 
scheme is to point to the great reasoned structure of thought as 
presented by St. Thomas Aquinas, a structure in which faith and 
reason were distinct but harmonious. And in the sense of unity 
developed by this intellectual vigour he sees the dominant temper 
of the age of reason, a temper evident alike in a great cathedral, 
in the Divina Commedia, and in the Summa Theologica. This gives 
us a new and deeper insight into thirteenth century art, and it is 
not impossible either to trace it in its conflict with barbarism, 
to find it resolving the social tension, or to see something of its 
influence in the exquisite effect of the tones of the best glass. 
There is a unity in their impression on the sense, and this is 
deliberate, even though it has no special meaning for one’s 
reason. But a profound knowledge of the principles of effect 
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must have been there, and this is a form of reason. The element 
of faith is obvious enough. There is through all a discipline of 
emotion towards a deliberate end which is religious. Such is the 
temper of the first great period of Gothic art. 

This, we gather, is Mr. Read’s contention, but he does not 
expressly state it. His statements are too f:agmentary to con- 
vince of themselves, and he makes no attempt to bridge the 
obvious gulf between scholasticism and the early windows. The 
Travels of Marco Polo would have helped him ; so would Dante, 
the architecture of Chartres, or the frescoes of Giotto. But if 
Mr. Read had looked closely into these he would have seen that 
already there was that outlet of emotion and even of feeling for 
Nature which he takes to mark the second period. Following Herr 
Heinrich Thode, he attributes this feeling to the influence of St, 
Francis and his order. The contention is a valuable one ; but can 
Mr. Read forget that St. Francis was dead very soon after St. 
Thomas was born, perhaps even before he was born? To put 
the influence of St. Thomas earlier in date than that of St. Francis 
is fantastic: the love of Nature, the fulness of emotion, did not 
succeed scholasticism; they accompanied one another. The 
windows in the chapter-house at York, which Mr. Read does not 
omit to mention, are quite enough to show this. The indisputable 
fact that St. Bonaventura, a Franciscan, thought St. Thomas too 
much of an Aristotelian does not mean that the Franciscans were 
not philosophers nor the Dominicans not lovers of Nature. That 
from this time onwards the eye became stronger and stronger in 
its struggle with convention did certainly mean that experience 
became more authoritative, and the outward world seemed more 
fascinating than the metaphysical or the mystical one. But it is 
misleading to speak as though this change was specifically Fran- 
ciscan, or to label the later Middle Ages an age of sentiment. The 
Renaissance which they were preparing meant far more than that. 
Mr. Read still remembers the philosophers, and tries to bring 
Scotus and William of Ockham into the scheme, though rather 
in relation to his third period. But Scotus, as Fr. Longpré has 
shown, was not really very different in his views from St. Bona- 
ventura : he did, indeed, with more subtlety develop the relation 
of the will to the intellectual process, but he was still a Franciscan 
Thomist. The essence of his position is that he was opposed to 
William of Ockham, to whom the title Venerabilis Inceptor was 
given by the philosophers, and who was indeed revolutionary to 
Scotus and his predecessors. For Ockham was a nominalist. 
He gave new interest and meaning to that theory of philosophy 
which, allowing abstract realities no more essential existence than 
their names, leads to a denial of their existence, and finally to 
universal scepticism. 
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Mr. Read therefore shows insight in connecting Ockham with 
the riot of humanism which brought jarring sounds into the 
harmony of the Faith, and which indeed was less fascinated by the 
Unity of the Primal Cause and Order than by the variety of 
creation. From that rush of interest in humanity and in all that 
immediately surrounded it came a taste for gorgeous representa- 
tions closely modelled on Nature, and painting became the 
favourite medium. It could affect the sensibilities by suggestions 
subtler, more varied, more impassioned. And with this the spirit 
of architecture changed. It did not become subordinate, as Mr. 
Read has been induced by Worringer to contend. But its bold 
effects of chiaroscuro did not want the light itself dimmer, nor its 
approach more brilliant. If it decorated windows, it was only to 
turn them into pictures. And from accepting this compromise, 
from trying to be a kind of painting rather than a jewelled 
arrangement of small fragments of colour, stained glass lost its 
own perfections, and, as Mr. Read says, its later history does little 
more than tell the disastrous consequences of that false step. 
This must not mislead us, however into accepting his sugges- 
tion that the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries valued 
fancy above reason or that they lacked religious feeling. 
That feeling can find, and did find, other expression than in 
windows. Gothic generated, or rather helped to generate, 
baroque, and the whole of Europe took a new turn. But it could 
still paint windows sometimes. The series in St. Gudule at 
Brussels depicting the miracle of Bolsena is accompanied by some 
charming English things of which Mr. Read does not deny us 
examples. Even the eighteenth century, he might remember, 
produced the Reynolds window in the ante-chapel at New 
College. And last century saw a revival in the work of Morris and 
Burne-Jones, to whom it is not difficult to be too kind. Kempe’s 
work is on the whole more chaste and sane, though in it the excess 
of glory is indeed obscured. 

We have come to the end of Mr. Read’s book : it is an essential 
to all really interested in coloured glass in England, and it is full 
of valuable suggestions to any student of the Middle Ages. But 
it does not prove its contentions; in fact, it is put together 
rather roughly: the author’s ability, however, is evident. We 
look forward to great work from Mr. Read—work doubtless which, 
whether on glass, on religious movements, or on philosophy, will 
be accomplished after long and quiet years in which he weighs 
the conclusions and discoveries of his active mind, after giving it 
time also to weld its multifarious interests into an ordered whole, 
and after realising how relentlessly the countless policemen of 
fact handcuff and jail the rash generalisation which tries to obtain 
credit on false pretences. If he wishes to see how delightful work 
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can be made by real scholarship, let him study the luminous work 
of M. Delaporte. 

There is one aspect of the subject of coloured windows which 
is vitally significant to our own day. We live in a world where 
the habit of painting glass was revived before there was any 
sense of taste about it. Among the horrors which the Victorian 
period has left us few are more appalling than its painted windows, 
Things are better now, but they ought to be better still. With the . 
chemical resources and the knowledge which we have at our 
command, there is no reason why we should not equal the mag- 
nificent tinctures of the thirteenth century. For stained glass is 
not stained at all. It owes its brilliance, as we have seen, to 
chemical additions which are added to it while it is yet becoming 
a translucent substance. 

Glass, as everyone knows, is sand melted and run together. 
Unless great heat can be obtained, the sand must be melted by 
means of a flux, such as soda or potash. The tinctures are added 
to it in its molten state, and the coloured glass is often ‘ fiashed ’4 
on to the white transparency. Chloride of silver or oxide of silver 
give the yellow tinge which came into fashion in the fifteenth 
century, Gold, copper, and manganese give others. From pieces 
of glass, when they are arranged in a suitable mosaic with leads 
and iron bars which by the weight of their effect can govern the 
design, there comes the completed glory of coloured windows. 
It is kindred to the Cloissonné enamelling of Limoges. But the 
story goes further: the lines of light and shade which make 
patterns or figures are painted on the glass in an opaque brownish 
enamel made of iron oxide ; this is mixed with oil, or gum, and 
water, and fused in a kiln. Such is the painting or enamelling of 
stained glass, and giving depth and detail to the mosaic combines 
with iron and lead into the richness of the whole effect. 

Since all these are understood, there is nothing beyond our 
attempting. Glass can still be beautiful, as workshops in Venice 
and in Prague show conclusively. If the talent of chemist and 
artist were combined, the most beautiful shades should be easier 
to obtain now than in the thirteenth century. The function of 
leads and iron is understood, and so is the beauty of the mosaic 
of very small pieces of glass. But we cannot go back to the 
convention which governed the figures of the thirteenth century : 
either a diaper, or the use of blazons requiring that heraldic 
scheme of colours which alone makes the painting of statues 
safe, is the wiser plan of avoiding atrocities. But in any case, the 
mosaic is more important than the figures. Chartres, however, 
especially now that M. Houvet has made it so vivid to us all, 

“ ‘ Flashing ’ is the process by which a veneer of coloured glass is run over a 
thickness of transparency. 
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should guide us further, and though we should not destroy the 
curiosity of Victorian glass, we may hope that the time is not too 
remote when its crudities shall be respectfully laid aside, while our 
churches replace them with something that has been quicker to 
learn all that the perfect interior of Chartres has to teach of how 
best to mellow the light into those beauties ‘ which heaven to 
gaudy day denies’: the harmonies of flaming jewellery, or the 
exquisite quietness of grisaille, each with its intricate patterns of 
mingled hues uniting in the elvish galaxy of geraniums and del- 
phiniums around the orange irees in the setting sun of an early 
Sicilian May, while one is waiting for the fireflies, or of a rainbow’s 
end on pimpernels and violets in pleasant England’s grass 


R. E Gorpdon GEORGE. 
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IF I WERE STILL A DRAMATIC CRITIC 


Mr. Basit DEAN recently declared at Manchester that the 
English theatre was on its deathbed, and during the ensuing 
weeks quite a number of specialists hastened to the bedside with 
remedies or disputed the diagnosis. All the things which have 
continually been said for the last twenty years were said again, 
and they were exactly the things which I am invariably told 
whenever I come to London. Managers complain that it is 
impossible to find plays, and dramatists tell me that it is impossible 
to find managers. On my last visit to England I was informed 
of an American gentleman who was buying up theatres wholesale 
with the object of converting them into nurseries for the American 
film industry. The post-war theatre, I am repeatedly assured, 
is financially unsound and zsthetically, indefensible. I under- 
stand that to get a play produced nowadays in London it is 
necessary to disguise oneself as a Neanderthal man, lie in wait 
for some mysterious gentleman in the City, catch him between 
long week-ends and talk to him like a commission agent. Another 
way, I am told, is to provide an actress with the kind of part in 
which it is possible for her to see herself at a glance. One of the 
most enterprising of those who are at present helping to keep the 
English drama alive suggested a formula for this last method of 
approach. ‘ Write a play,’ he said, ‘in which there is only one 
woman ; let her be a parlourmaid in one scene, and a sports- 
woman in another.’ English actresses to-day, he assured me, 
have only two ambitions—one is to appear on the stage in an 
apron and the other is to wear riding breeches. He was so serious 
about it that I might have taken his advice, but I discovered 
almost at once that Mr. Ben Levy had forestalled me in This 
Woman Business, annexing for the purpose a situation from 
Shakespeare and the social philosophy of Mr. Granville Barker's 
The Madras House. I understand that the result was much 
admired, and I must therefore infer that my friend was not being 
merely cynical. 

The English theatre, then, is on its deathbed. One is not, 
however, alarmed. There has never, in my knowledge, been a 
time when it was otherwise. It was on its deathbed, for example, 
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in 1910, when I succeeded Mr. Max Beerbohm on the Saturday 
Review. It was then being driven towards a rapid and final 
extinction by the big revue and the first tentative efforts of the 
cinema. Managers, then as now, were unable to find plays, and 
dramatists were unable to find managers, and it seemed impossible 
to bring these lonely souls together. I remember wondering 
in print fifteen years ago why George Alexander had produced a 
certain play at the St. James’ Theatre. His answer was to send 
round to my office a stalwart commissionaire who brought with 
him a large portmanteau. It contained the plays which had 
been received at the St. James’ Theatre during the three months 
preceding the production which I had ventured to deplore. 
There were several hundred of them. ‘ Find me among these a 
better play than the one I have just produced,’ said George 
Alexander, ‘ and I will put it on at once.’ I worked hard for a 
fortnight, and gave it up. Meanwhile, brilliant young authors 
were commonly supposed to be running about with masterpieces 
in their heads or hands, and St. John Hankin was allowed to die 
of neglect and disappointment. It was a sorry business, and 
yet-—— 

Well, the moral is obvious. For those were the days of 
Charles Frohman’s repertory theatre—days when in a single 
triple bill we could have one-act plays by Mr. Bernard Shaw, Sir 
Arthur Pinero, and Sir James Barrie ; when Mr. Granville Barker 
was a young hopeful ; when Herbert Tree was at His Majesty’s 
Theatre and Sir Charles Wyndham at the Criterion. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw had yet to write some of his best plays. Synge and Lady 
Gregory had come to London. The Manchester school was making 
its brilliant attack upon the capital. Mr. John Galsworthy had 
just given us The Silver Box, Strife and Justice, and had almost 
all his dramatic future in front of him. A few such deathbeds 
would be enough to render the English theatre as immortal as the 
malade imaginaire of Jean-Baptiste Poquelin de Moliére. The 
English theatre, in fact, is a valetudinarian—never so anxious 
about its health as when it is quite well enough to be up and 
doing. 

What is, in fact, the position now? Is the theatre really 
about to surrender its place to the cinema? History reassures 
us. Such complaints as we hear to-day are growing pains and 
not the final agony. The playgoer will remain a playgoer to the 
end of time. No rival attraction will ever seduce him from the 
theatre. There is not the slightest reason to suppose that 
English people, who for 300 years have steadily asked for stage 
plays, will not continue todoso. Shakespeare’s business manager 
doubtless prophesied that there would shortly be an end of stage 
plays. What with my Lord Leicester’s masks and revels, the 

QQ 2 
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fascinations of the bear-warden, and the travelling ‘ motions’ of 
the countryside, Cuthbert Burbage must often have reflected 
that stage plays, though conceivably they might last his time, 
were not long for this world. A century later Farquhar com- 
plained that Gallic heels were too quick for English heads; that 
English comedy might as. well go weep, the public having no 
further use for it. Yet the stage play lingered. A century later 
Macready complained of beasts and ballets, wondering how long 
the stage play would be able to stand up against the increasing 
frivolity of the people. There is really no need to fall into a 
panic about the cinema. The cinema is a less serious and 
immediate rival than, in their day, the ballet, the light opera and 
the revue. Its conventions are more peculiar to itself and its 
appeal less immediately competitive. Every development of the 
cinema during the next ten years which brings it nearer to the 
level of an art, with methods and potentialities peculiar to itself, 
will remove it further from the stage, a fact which is already quite 
clearly realised by the younger film producers on the Continent, 
whose turn will come when the gigantic fakes of the American 
school have begun to be tedious. And that will be quite soon. 
Not even the Americans can go on being more emphatic every day, 

The respective appeals of the stage play and the cinema are so 
entirely different that the one which intrudes upon the province 
of the other, though it may snatch an occasional advantage, will 
destroy itself to precisely the extent to which it abandons its 
proper field. The cinema portrays events and emotions by an 
immediate appeal to the eye, and is successful to the degree in 
which it dispenses with captions and leaves everything to be 
inferred. Its resources as an art are as yet almost untouched. 
Hitherto it has aimed for the most part at illustrating things that 
are said or written, whereas it will in future aim increasingly at 
presenting directly things conceived from the start as visual 
fancies or impressions. Cinema producers have not yet mastered 
their own idiom. They are like imperfect linguists who think in a 
language already learned, and have mentally to translate it into 
the language they are using. So long as they continue to do that, 
the cinema will be only a cheaper kind of theatre with which no 
real playgoer will ever be satisfied, and when they cease to do 
that they will be creating an entirely different form of amuse- 
ment. The two arts are mutually dangerous, but they are 
dangerous, not in the economic, but in the esthetic sense. There 
is a strong temptation for each of them to steal the other’s clothes. 
The cinema plays with the idea of synchronising words and 
pictures, a device which must ultimately destroy it. The theatre 
is similarly tempted to adopt the technique of the cinema. It 
tends to rely less on the spoken word, so that its dialogue becomes 
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a verbal shorthand completed with gesture and spectacle. During 
the discussion which arose out of Mr. Dean’s declaration at 
Manchester one of the most important organisers of public 
amusement in London maintained that the only way for the 
drama to compete with the cinema was to build bigger theatres 
and to increase the element of spectacle in stage-plays. Such a 
policy would be as destructive of the theatre as the introduction 
of the phono-film would be destructive of the picture-house. 
When, in fact, one finds so able an actor as Sir Gerald Du Maurier 
professing an interest in the phono-film, one cannot help suspecting 
him of a perfidious desire to ruin the cinema in the interests of 
the stage. 

Such wickedness is quite unnecessary. All rivalry between 
the two institutions can be avoided by each of them refusing 
to intrude into the alien field. The stage-play depends on the 
spoken word, on the personal appeal of an actor in the flesh, with 
a voice and a presence and something upon which to employ 
them. The ultimate effect of the cinema, let us hope, will be to 
drive the theatre back upon itself, with the result that plays will 
be better written and dramatists be more convinced of the neces- 
sity of having something to say. Meanwhile, let the cinema 
rejoice in emotions and situations which speak for themselves. 
Better still, let it develop its own resources in directions where the 
theatre will be unable to follow it. Only think what the cinema 
might do if it showed us, say, a stream of consciousness as a 
succession of images on the screen! If I were a cinema producer 
I should leave Faust to Goethe and the Brothers Karamazow to 
Dostoiévsky, and I should put on the screen the works of Mr. 
James Joyce and Marcel Proust. 

The English theatre, then, is no more upon its deathbed now 
than it was 100 and 200 years ago. The present position is in 
that respect neither better nor worse than in 1910. There is, 
however, one respect in which there is a very obvious change. 
In 1910 it was impossible for anyone who came fresh to the 
theatre to lose his way. There was in full progress at that time a 
‘movement’ which it was impossible to avoid. There was no 
occasion to hesitate as to what was primarily essential—as to 
whom it was necessary to support. Being temperamentally 
distrustful of movements, I did, as a matter of fact, hesitate—for 
amoment. But there, almost at once, was Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
‘Why not champion Barker ? ’ he suggested. 

Barker, of course, was the ‘movement,’ and there was good 
reason to support it. To ‘ champion Barker,’ in the broad sense, 
was to assist in curing the English theatre of a disease much more 
dangerous than the big revue or the cinema or the gentlemen who 
traffic in leases. Let me explain. 
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The disease from which the English theatre normally suffers 
is partly the result of national temperament and partly the result 
of political accident. Whereas in other countries authors turn 
naturally to the theatre as the highest form of the literary art, 
English authors just as naturally avoid it, or, when they write 
for it, usually allow their sense of the value of their work to be 
insidiously impaired. Even during that ‘movement’ to which 
reference has been made the breach between the English theatre 
and English contemporary literature was only partially closed. 
Mr. Galsworthy author of The Fugitive is of distinctly less account 
than Mr. Galsworthy author of The Forsyte Saga. Mr. Somerset 
Maugham author of The Circle is not in the same rank with Mr. 
Somerset Maugham author of The Painted Veil. Mr. Arnold 
Bennett author of The Title is a literary trifler compared with 
Mr. Arnold Bennett author of The Old Wives’ Tale. An English 
author, however conscientious he may be, instinctively conde- 
scends to the theatre. One would assume from a comparison of 
English plays and English novels of the last twenty years that the 
theatre was necessarily an inferior vehicle ; that it was a medium 
less tractable to receive the form and pressure of the time ; that 
a creator or analyst of character was, in the nature of things, 
drawn to the novel rather than the stage. In no other country 
to-day is this instinctive assumption of inferiority to be found, 
not even in the United States. Fora moment it seemed as though 
the movement which culminated in Mr. Shaw would effect a 
change. Since the war, however, that hope has been utterly 
defeated. While in France and Germany and Italy the younger 
authors are giving their best to the theatre, and while the Con- 
tinental theatre very faithfully reflects and expresses the post-war 
attitude to men and things, the English theatre is for the moment 
not very obviously affected by recent literary develeopments. 

The assumption that the theatre is an inferior form of art is 
embodied in 10 Geo. 2, c. 19, the Act of Parliament which declares 
and consecrates the official attitude to the English theatre, and 
which is still, in effect, the law by which it lives. This famous 
piece of legislation was introduced as ‘ a Bill to explain and amend 
so much of an Act made in the twelfth year of Queen Anne 
intituled an Act for reforming the laws relating to rogues, vaga- 
bonds, and sturdy beggars and vagrants, and sending them 
whither they ought to be sent, as relates to the common players of 
interludes.’ This Bill was repealed in 1843, but the Theatres 
Act, passed in that year, under which the Lord Chamberlain at 
present exercises his powers, is essentially the same. The House 
of Commons, under the advice of Walpole, who was anxious that 
the satirical genius of Fielding and Gay should be firmly dis- 
couraged from exercising itself in the theatre at the expense of the 
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Government, deliberately subjected the stage to a censorship 
against which there should be no possible remedy or appeal. 
Lord Chesterfield, on the passing of this infamous statute, 
predicted that it would ‘ prevent every man of a generous and 
free spirit’ from writing plays. Fielding at once deserted the 
English play for the English novel, and the tradition of inferiority 
was once for all established. The theatre was subject henceforth 
to the capricious and indefinite control of an official who had 
neither tradition, principles, nor law to guide or limit the conduct 
of his office. 

This malady of the English theatre, its tacit acceptance of a 
position of inferiority to every other form of art, is as far from 
remedy to-day as it has ever been. Fifteen years ago it looked 
as though, if only we ‘ championed Barker ’ with sufficient zeal, 
the breach between the theatre and English letters might at last 
be filled. For the first time in 200 years an author of genius, with 
a good deal to say and an individual way of saying it, had 
deliberately chosen the theatre as his medium. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw reversed the secular practice. He wrote bad novels and 
good plays instead of writing good novels and bad plays. Thereby 
he automatically incurred the censor’s veto, since it is the historic 
mission of that institution to ensure that Lord Chesterfield’s 
prediction shall continue to be fulfilled. Personally, Mr. Shaw 
was victorious, but, in spite of his distinguished example, the 
slur remains and the institution is impenitent. It is true that the 
Lord Chamberlain would license to-morrow most of the plays 
which he refused to license in the first ten years of the present 
century. But that is only a question of date and fashion; and 
it does not affect the essential question of prestige. It is of no 
use giving a young author to-day free permission to write Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession. He does not want to write Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession, or anything remotely resembling it. It is no use 
encouraging him to produce plays rather than novels by dwelling 
on the fact that Ibsen’s Ghosts may now be produced on the 
English stage. He is much more likely to be impressed by the 
fact that the Six Characters in Search of an Author is still pro- 
hibited. He will note that Dean Inge is more free to say what 
he likes in a cathedral pulpit than a dramatic author in Covent 
Garden ; and, either deliberately or insensibly, his imagination 
will turn elsewhere. 

It may seem unnecessary to talk about the censorship at a 

time when it is relatively quiescent, but I feel sure that this is a 
‘ question to which the closest attention will very shortly have to 
be given. There have been two occasions recently on which 
plays of an immediate contemporary interest, reflecting tendencies 
and ideas with which the theatre will be intimately concerned in 
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the next twenty years, have come within reach of the London 
public. In both cases the censorship intervened. MM. Pirandello 
and Lenormand have, in fact, already fallen into the places 
formerly occupied by Ibsen and Strindberg. The first move 
made since the war in the direction of bringing the contemporary 
mind into touch with the English theatre has automatically 
brought 10 Geo. 2, c. 19, into operation. 

Then why not champion Barker? In 1927 to champion 
Barker means, as it meant in 1910, to support within the limits 
of fair criticism any movement which may result in attracting 
men of ability to the theatre as the highest form of creative 
achievement in the field of letters. We have somehow to 
encourage the younger generation of authors, which in Italy and 
Germany and France turns naturally to the theatre, to look that 
way with us. We have to prevent English drama from falling 
back into the position from which we tried so hard to rescue it 
fifteen years ago. To champion Barker is, in this sense, as 
necessary to-day as it was fifteen years ago. 

But where, you will ask, is Barker? I am referring, of course, 
not to the author of The Madras House, but to anyone who at any 
time may try to bring the English theatre into the general flow 
of things. We will look for Barker presently, and mention, 
meanwhile, one or two questions or principle. , 

First, of course, it is sinful in a critic to champion anybody. 
His must be the objective and impartial mind which approaches 
a work of art and assesses it on its merits without reference to 
any fashion, creed, prejudice, or enthusiasm. He should achieve 
the cool but sensitive justice in which, shall we say, Mr. Charles 
Morgan of The Times sets so admirable an example. Moreover, 
apart from the detachment necessary in a critic, the Barker 
of the moment may not be one to whom our allegiance is tempera- 
. mentally congenial. That, alas, was to some extent my own 
misfortune. Barker in 1910 was not the one I should have chosen 
for myself—if there had been any choice in the matter. I admired 
him. In the person of Mr. Bernard Shaw I even grossly adored 
him, especially when he forgot all about Barker, which, fortunately, 
so often happened. But I never really liked the drama of social 
discussion, and Misalliance and Getting Married were strains upon 
a loyalty which successfully, but with reservations, survived them. 
I never really liked that application to Shakespeare of post- 
impressionism and common sense which culminated in the Savoy 
revivals. Happily, however, there was so much to admire anf 
to discuss in these activities that the bad luck of having been 
born out of the period did not make itself very acutely felt. The 
question of principle is not likely to worry or lead astray the 
critic with a conscience. It is quite possible to champion Barker, 
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and at the same time to admit that Barker is as capable as 
anybody else of writing a bad play. The important thing is 
that he should not be prohibited from doing his worst so that 
ultimately he may be encouraged to do his best. 

Another objection to championing Barker is that he may 
possibly be a lost cause. It may be argued that the instinctive 
preference of Englishmen of genius for other forms of expression 
than the theatre has nothing to do with 10 Geo. 2, c. 19, but is the 
result of a legitimate conviction that the drama is less suitable 
and less capable than, for example, the novel, to deal with the 
deeper and more complex aspects of life and character. It may 
be contended that the play is necessarily an inferior form of art ; 
that it must appeal to the untutored public ; that, even if written 
for the few, its devices are too crude, its resources too limited, its 
methods too insensitive, to convey any really profound or urgent 
or subtle idea or emotion; that we have, in fact, outlived the 
drama, as we have outlived the epic and the saga. That, of 
course, is a damnable heresy. It would, I think, be possible to 
show a priori that, in the nature of things, the drama is superior 
to any other form of literary expression in the range and depth 
of its possibilities. Fortunately, as this would take some con- 
siderable time, the demonstration is unnecessary. The facts 
speak for themselves. It is just at this present moment, when the 
resources of the novel are breaking down under the strain im- 
posed on them by an intrusion into the esthetic field of ideas 
and emotions which are peculiarly difficult to present and handle, 
that men of genius of nations other than our own are turning 
more insistently than ever to the theatre and developing its 
potential resources to meet the occasion. I would, indeed, 
venture to prophesy that in the next ten years there will be a 
tendency to abandon the novel in favour of the play as a higher 
form of art. There are very few novels indeed which enlarge the 
scope of what may be esthetically expressed to the extent to which 
Signor Pirandello or M. Lenormand or Mr. Eugene O’Neill have 
already contrived to do in their plays. That is why it has 
become so necessary to insist that the English theatre should 
be delivered from the assumption by which it has been consciously 
or unconsciously ruled since Fielding abandoned it in the 
eighteenth century. If during the next fifteen years it continues 
to be dominated, and the attitude of its contributors to be 
coloured, by the fact that it is suitably provided for in a Bill 
to amend an Act for the restraint of sturdy beggars, the English 
contribution to the literature of the world in the second quarter 
of the present century will be necessarily meagre. 

It remains to discover Barker. Fifteen years ago there was 
no avoiding him. He was the drama of social discussion, a 
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political-philosophical-religious Barker, who wrote plays like 
Justice, The Showing up of Blanco Posnet and Hindle Wakes, 
He lived, for the most part, in and about Adelphi Terrace. He 
filled the newspapers. He taught the public to read as well 
as to see plays. He defied the censor once a week, He had 
a regiment of young critics to work for him, and he made 
them work upon the seventh day. He brought the English 
theatre into touch with burning questions and insisted on its 
knowing what was being produced abroad by Stanislawski and 
Reinhardt, and what was being written abroad by Tchekov and 
Hauptman and Strindberg. 

Barker to-day is a very different kind of person. I have 
referred to the more striking aspects of that difference more 
than once in this Review,! and I will not now risk a vain repetition 
of the thesis which has given rise to such lively polemics among 
my friends both in Paris and London. Suffice it that Barker 
no longer lives in England. You will find him in Berlin, Moscow, 
Vienna, Salzburg, Prague and Paris—in almost any city on the 
Continent, even in New York; but you will not find him easily 
in London. 


If he landed at Dover he would probably be arrested by the 


police, and if he presented a play for performance on an English 
theatre, he would be censored by the Lord.Chamberlain. He 
would, in fact, receive precisely the same official treatment as 
was accorded to him in the period 1895 to 1910, and he would 
be met, at first, with the same public indifference. The English 
theatre to-day is in danger of falling into exactly that seclusion 
from contemporary realities and exactly that isolation from 
vital dramatic movements abroad which gave rise to such 
vigorous protests in the days when Mr. Clement Scott dealt so 
magisterially with Ibsen as a morbid and unnecessary interloper, 
and when Barker generally had so bad a reputation that he 
could only venture to show himself to the public on Sunday. 
The position, moreover, is worse to-day than it was, say, 
in 1910. In 1910 the champions of Barker had almost completed 
their work. The English theatre was coming into touch with 
English literature, and was contributing actively to the European 
drama. When the Lord Chamberlain intervened, or when the 
public was recalcitrant, there were a dozen eager critics ready, 
with their protests and appeals, to make milch the burning eyes 
of heaven. To-day MM. Pirandello and Lenormand can be 
denied a hearing in London without giving rise to any effective 
indignation or regret. The English theatre considers itself 
emancipated and in touch with present realities, but this is an 


1 «The Plays of Luigi Pirandello,’ June 1925; ‘ Antic Literature,’ October 
1925; ‘H. R. Lenormand and the Play of Psycho-Analysis,’ October 1926. 
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illusion which will not survive a Channel crossing. It is true 
that there are playwrights to-day who cleverly describe existing 
social habits, who use a vocabulary in which current expletives 
are freely employed, and who portray the fashionable vices of 
the moment, and this is taken for a sign that it is a free, audacious, 
and thoroughly modern institution. It is equally true that the 
Barker whom we championed in 1910 is to-day secure in the 
position which was won for him fifteen years ago. Nevertheless, 
the English theatre to-day is in immediate danger of falling into 
just that position of isolation and self-content which kept the 
theatre of France so brilliantly barren at a time when Russia, 
Germany, Scandinavia, and England were working together to 
such splendid purpose in the early ‘nineties. And that is a 
position which the English theatre must at all costs avoid. It 
is a peculiarity of English genius that, though it is intensely 
individual and wholly original in its creative achievements, it 
requires constant stimulation from abroad. The plays of Shake- 
speare would never have been written had it not been for the 
renaissance in Italy and France. We should never have had the 
comedies of Congreve if Charles Stuart had not travelled with 
Etherege in his youth. Mr. Bernard Shaw would still be writing 
the novels of his nonage if he had not insisted as G. B. S. that 
Ibsen was a dramatist of some significance. Mr. Galsworthy 
would in that case have abandoned the theatre to the successors 
of Tom Robertson and Sydney Grundy and have devoted his 
life exclusively to the Forsytes unto the third and fourth genera- 
tions. 

I am not, of course, implying that, if London neglects the 
foreign stage, no good English plays will be written in the next 
twenty years. Excellent plays are being written and will 
continue to be written in any case. But the theatre will inevitably 
fall out of touch with contemporary thought, and the tradition 
of its inferiority to other forms of literary expression, more 
closely in touch with modern developments, will once again 
enter upon that insidious process which has so often tended 
to make of it, for serious literary purposes, what Gibbon described 
as the occupation of an idle man and the relaxation of the warrior. 
That is the impending doom which, if I were still a dramatic 
critic, I would use every resource at my disposal to postpone. 

Nor would occasions be wanting for such a necessary task. 
Even as I finish this article the decision of the Lord Chamberlain 
to prohibit the public performance of a play by M. Noziére is 
being discussed in the French newspapers. This play has been 
acted in many Continental cities. Its prohibition is incompre- 
hensible to foreign authors and critics, and, indeed, to anyone 
who has lived for any length of time abroad. The action of the 
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Lord Chamberlain can as little be justified as any of those 
capricious decrees which culminated in the Report of the Joint 
Committee on the Censorship in 1909. The decision assumes an 
added significance from the fact that M. Noziére is at present 
trying to persuade the Comédie Frangaise to add to its repertoire 
The Old Lady Shows Her Medals of Sir James Barrie. The tables 
are turned, indeed. The new spirit in France, a country which 
in 1910 stood so wilfully aloof from the rest of the European 
theatre, could not be better illustrated than by the comment on 
this event of Comedia on March 5: ‘Il est particuliérement 
heureux, au moment oi 1]’Angleterre interdit la représentation 
de La Riposte, d’ouvrir 4 un Anglais les portes de notre premier 
théatre francais.’ This is a comment which may well plunge 
any English critic with long views into black despair. 

If I were still a dramatic critic I should feel it my duty to 
abandon the summarising of the plots of the three or four plays 
a week which are produced in the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields in order to discuss abundantly such an incomprehensible 
insult to the dramatic art and incidentally to the authors and 
actors who are implicated. Better plays than La Riposte have 
been produced in London during the last. six months. But on 
general grounds the challenge cries aloud to be taken up. Such 
incidents cause us to be taxed of foreign nations whose official 
attitude to the arts is determined according to civilised principles. 


That, however, is comparatively a minor matter. The major 
point is the proof they afford of the necessity, as urgent now as 
it was fifteen and twenty years ago, to ‘champion Barker’ 
whenever and wherever he may be found. 


JOHN PALMER. 





MURRAY’S MYSTERIOUS CONTRIBUTOR: 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
I 
RivaL REvIEws 


In February 1809 the Quarterly Review, edited by William Gifford 
and published by John Murray the second, was launched, 
avowedly ‘ to undermine’ the Edinburgh Review, then edited by 
Francis Jeffrey, the reigning Pope of literature whose vitriolic 
pen provoked Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 

One of the moving spirits in the secret coterie behind the new 
venture was Walter Scott, essayist, balladist and poet, but not 
yet novelist, historian, or baronet. He had quarrelled with Con- 
stable, and especially with Constable’s cantankerous partner, 
Hunter ; Jeffrey’s adverse criticism of Marmion rankled ; each 
number of the Edinburgh Review more and more ruffled his political 
feelings ; and when the twenty-sixth number appeared, with its 
‘Don Cevallos on the Usurpation of Spain,’ Scott vented his 
indignation in a caustic letter to Constable in which he completed 
the rupture with these resentful words: ‘ The Edinburgh Review 
had become such as to render it impossible for me to continue a 
contributor to it.—Now, it is such as I can no longer continue to 
receive or read it.’ 

Lockhart, in his Life of Sir Walter Scott, devotes considerable 
space to the history of the rival reviews, and details at length the 
intimate connexion of his famous father-in-law with both perio- 
dicals. The new Quarterly was the theme of many letters 
written by Scott to Murray, Gifford, Ellis, Southey, and others. 
In an epistle in which he asked his brother, Thomas Scott, to 
become a contributor, he wrote : 

The management of this work was much pressed upon me ; but though 
great prospects of emolument were held out, I declined so arduous a task, 
and it has devolved upon Mr. Gifford, author of the Baviad, with whose 
wit and learning you are well acquainted. He made a stipulation, how- 
ever, that I should give him all the assistance in my power, especially at 
the commencement ; to which I am, for many reasons, nothing loth. 

Though Scott enlisted the services of many literary friends as 
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contributors to the Quarterly Review the editor, did not always 
accept their highly sponsored contributions. In an apologetic 
letter written to his friend Morritt on July 22, 1809, Scott excuses 
the editor’s temerity thus : 


I am much surprised at the rejection of your excellent article on 
Warburton, but a good deal happened when I was in London to show me 
that Gifford wants much of the tact which is necessary to conduct with 
spirit the work he has undertaken, 


The quotation is from Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott (1894, 
i., 138), the editor of which informs us in a footnote that 


‘ The numerous letters in the Abbotsford Collection from Ellis, Gifford, 
and Murray, give a truer idea of the share Scott had in the establishment 
of the Quarterly Review than even the comprehensive statements of Mr. 
Lockhart.’ 


Much additional information on the subject is embodied in 
The Memoir and Correspondence of the late John Murray, by Samuel 
Smiles (two vols., 1891), which includes many letters from Scott 
to Murray not printed or quoted in Lockhart’s masterpiece of 
biography. The originals of several of these interesting epistles 
are preserved in a special volume containing fifteen letters written 
by the ‘ Wizard of the North ’ to the head of the famous publish- 
ing house in Albemarle Street. This interesting literary corre- 
spondence is in the wonderful Honresfeld Collection along with 
scores and scores of fine unpublished letters written by Scott to 
various members of his family, including many addressed to his 
son-in-law, Lockhart. These holograph treasures keep distin- 
guished company with the original manuscripts of The Anti- 
quary and Rob Roy in a library which is also rich in Burns and 
Bronté manuscripts of the highest importance. 

My grateful thanks are due to Sir Alfred-J. Law, formerly 
M.P. for Rochdale, and owner of the Honresfeld Collection, for 
full and frequent access to its rarities, and for his kind permission 
to give the literary world the benefit of unpublished manuscripts. 


II 
Scott’s LETTERS TO MURRAY 


Though several of the Scott-Murray letters were utilised by 
Smiles, there are others which have never been printed, and one 
series—entirely unpublished—has quite a fascinating interest. 
These unknown letters revolve round a mysterious contributor to 
the Quarterly Review, a writer of outstanding merit whose con- 
nexion with Scott and the Quarterly was either unknown to 
Lockhart, or deliberately ignored by him in his account of the 
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rival reviews. Here is the first letter in which we catch sight 
of this man of mystery. 


Walter Scott to John Murray 


Dear S1r,—An idea of great consequence has occured to me which if 
you can follow out with success it will be of immense use to the Review. 
But it is of the most delicate nature. You cannot but have heard of that 
very unfortunate man Dr Greenshields who for a dishonourable or rather 
infamous cause was obliged to leave Edinburgh where he was long beloved 
and admired by every human being. He is I believe in London writing 
for bread and certainly would be [from a] literary point of view, a most 
important addition to our strength. His principles as to politics are with 
us, and he would in fact be the best or only match whom we could bring 
against Playfair on articles of general philosophy. But could his assist- 
ance be obtained it would be of the last importance to conceal it. Even 
Mr Gifford I think need know nothing about it, nor in fact any one but 
yourself, You might give his communications as those of a correspondent 
who wished his name to be concealed. I will endeavour to get some clue 
to him, unless you know where he is. I conceive he passes by the name of 
Rutherford. All this I recommend to your prudence. The utility of the 
alliance may perhaps be overbourne by the unpleasant and disgraceful 
circumstances attached to the individual. Of course you will easily see 
the difficulty and delicacy of such a negotiation. 

I trouble you with a line to Mr Miller, also to Mr Gifford, and to Heber 
who lives hard by Elliot’s Great Brewery, Westminster, and not far from 


James Street of course. 
Yours truly, 
W. Scott. 


10 March, 1809. 


Quite a number of Playfairs figure prominently in the annals 
of Edinburgh, but the one mentioned by Scott in this letter was 
probably John Playfair (1748-1819), Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in Edinburgh University. Writing to Scott on August 11, 
1810 (Familiar Letters, vol. i., p. 186), Jeffrey encloses advance 
sheets of his article on The Lady of the Lake, and asks the author 
of the poem to dine with ‘ Alison, Playfair, and two American 
ladies.’ 

Though Lockhart makes no mention of this man of mystery 
so highly commended by Scott, I have located one printed refer- 
ence which dovetails into the story revealed by the series of letters 
now under tribute. In his memoir of Murray, Smiles includes an 
epistle written by Scott to the publisher nine days after the 
hitherto unpublished letter in which the ‘ important addition ’ to 
the strength of the Quarterly Review was suggested. Scott had 
evidently busied himself in the interval, for he writes : 


I have found means to get at Mr G, and have procured a letter to be 


written to him which may possibly produce one to you signed Rutherford 
or Richardson, or some such name, and dated from the north of England ; 
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April 
or if he does not write to you, enquiry is to be made whether he would 
chuse you would address him. The secrecy to be observed in this business 
must be most profound, even to Ballantyne and all the world. If you get 
articles from him (which will and must draw attention) you must throw 
out a false scent for inquirers. I believe this unfortunate man will soon 
be in London. 





For further information about the profoundly secret contri- 
butor we return to the Honresfeld MSS., where we find this letter 
postmarked ‘ Mar. 24. 1809.’ 


Walter Scott to John Murray 


Dear Sir,—From the Inclosed you will see our treaty is likely to 
succeed. I believe Mr —— will soon be in town. Remember his name is 
Richardson. Perhaps you had better write a line tohim. Privacy is most 
essentially necessary to this matter and I think you can devise some false 
scent which may disguise the contributions beyond the possibility of 
discovery. Don’t mention my name as privy to the transaction, and I 
believe it will give him particular pain. 

I am ever Yours truly 





W. Scort, 





The inclosure sent by Scott to Murray was the reply of the 
mysterious man of letters to the communication sent to him by 
Scott’s chosen intermediary. Fortunately the letter has been 
preserved. It is addressed to ‘ Mr. Andrew Rutherford, Surgeons 
Square, Edinburgh,’ and reads : 


Corbridge, 19 March, 1809. 

My DEAR ANDREW,—Your most agreeable letter I have only this 
moment received, and can have no hesitation to contribute my best services 
for carrying on the Quarterly Review. But it is not possible for me to make 
the proposal, nor have I any guess what terms I ought to ask. Let Lord 
M. arrange the business as he thinks proper. I am infinitely indebted to 
him for his remembrance of me. I shall set out for London the first week 
of April. If Mr Murray writes to me before the 29th he must direct to 
Mr Richardson, Corbridge, Newcastle on Tyne. Otherwise let him direct 
to the care of Mr Donkin, Engineer, Fort Place, Bermondsey. I can say 
nothing at present about the choice of a book for reviewing, except only 
that I should wish to begin with some Poetical or Belles Lettres perform- 
ance. 

I have no time for a word more, for I was dining with John Bates, and 
it is almost the post hour. You will receive another letter which I wrote 
this morning and to which I entreat your attention. I shall expect to 
hear from you soon. 

Yours ever. 





The letter is unsigned, so we are still left in the dark as to 
the identity of the writer. No doubt Scott was responsible for 
the phrasing of the letter penned by Rutherford, and the idea of 
suggesting ‘ Richardson ’ as a contributor may have been fathered 
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on ‘ Lord M.’ in order to screen the identity of the real author of 
the proposal. The nobleman indicated was probably Lord Mel- 
ville, or possibly Lord Minto. 

The next letter of the series is without written date, but bears 
the postmark ‘ Mar..25 1809.’ 


Walter Scott to John Murray 


DEAR Sir,—I enclose you another letter from Mr Richardson—puisque 
Richardson il y a—which will quite prepare you for a meeting with him. 
His help will be invaluable, but discovery the very devil. Mind this—they 
have no hand in the Edinburgh superior to him in philosophy and Belles 
lettres—no not a single one. 

I think a fine and stable sale will be settled here to the extent of 1000 
or 1500 even for the next No. Jas: Ballantyne has hardly a copy of his 
last remittance. Eke I have a letter from Gifford in good spirits. 

When do the novels go on ? us 


Contrive to be seen as little with Richardson as possible. He is terribly 
Kenspeckle. I observe he will talk bye and bye about terms, and I take 
the opportunity of begging that your kind intentions towards me (of 
which Ballantyne informs me) may not interfere with this or any other 
arrangement, I am quite pleased with my ten guineas a sheet for my 
labour in writing, and for additional exertions I will consider them as over- 
paid by success in the cause, especially while that success is doubtful. 


I think Mr Gifford must be put in the secret about Richardson and shall 
write to him, 


The second letter written by ‘ Richardson’ to his Edinburgh 
friend Rutherford, and forwarded by Scott to Murray, is also 
available. It reads: 


Corbridge, 23 March, 1809. 

My Drar ANDREW,—I intend to set out for London on the 5th or 6th 
of April. It is scarcely possible, and it does not appear to be necessary for 
the business on hand that I should go sooner. After my arrival I shall 
certainly lose no time in appointing a meeting with Mr Murray. If what 
Iam able to produce shall be satisfactory to the conductors of the Review, 
I do not see that I can do better than devote the greatest part of my time 
to it. For the first or second quarter I should not think of asking more 
than ten guineas a sheet ;_ but then I consider myself free to make a new 
agreement. I doubt much however if my performances will be thought 
worthy of the ten guineas, tho’ I certainly shall not spare my labour. It 
is to me a matter of perfect indifference to what person real or fictitious 
the articles I write are ascribed, nor do I wish that my connection with the 
Review should be communicated to anybody. But I cannot bear the 
thought of another change of name. At the same time I have no objection 
that any business cards or letters which I may have occasion to send to 
Mr Murray, should be written in any name which may be thought proper. 
I only desire that Mr Murray or any other person to whom I may be 
introduced shall address me by the name by which I am known to my 


English friends.—What can I say more ?—Richardson. 
Vor. CI—No, 602 RR 
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I cannot. express to you what I feel from Lord M.’s goodness on this 
occasion, but I do not think myself entitled to offer him my thanks, 
I often reflect on the friendship with which he honoured me, and I do not 
remember any man from whose conversation I profited nearly so much, 
I hope you will neglect no opportunity of cultivating his acquaintance, 

+ © © r) e. ° 

Here the letter abruptly ends, The bottom of the page has 
been cut off, probably because it was signed with the writer’s real 
name, which Scott, in his anxiety to suppress the identity of the 
unknown contributor, would be naturally chary about passing 
on lest it might chance to be seen by other eyes than those of 
Murray. 

Evidently the ‘ Anak of publishers’ did not quite relish the 
ordeal of meeting his new ‘ kenspeckle ’ contributor in the flesh, 
He must have expressed his misgivings in a letter to the man who 
had unearthed the hidden genius and engineered the meeting. 
Scott’s reply, which completes this series in the Honresfeld Col- 
lection, reads as follows : 


Walter Scott to John Murray 


Dear Sir,—You cannot I think possibly dispense with seeing Mr 
Richardson, which as he is a perfect stranger to you*may be done without 
the least awkwardness, You will of course apprize him of your intention 
to meet him. Frequent meetings might give rise to suspicion, therefore 
be as explicit and full in communication as to render them unnecessary. 

Ld. Advocate has promised to speak to Mr Croker about the D. of G.'s 
article ; but if he is unsuccessful I would sound Mr R. who will do it as well 
as it can be done; you will of course explain to him, the tone to be used, 
in case he is willing to attempt it. 

I will be very glad to see you to-morrow morning. Rose and Heber 


are to be with me, 
Yours truly 


W. S. ° 
6 Halfmoon Street 
Friday—— 

I cannot add to your list and it would be a pity to retrench, as the more 
Mr R. has to chuse upon the better. Be cautious of saying much about 
the Review to our friends the Thomsons who are not quite with us. I 
remember my Monday’s engagement of course. 


III 
THE MAN OF MYSTERY 


Who, then, was this exceedingly mysterious ‘ black knight’ 
of the pen who was shepherded by the kindly but well-hidden 
hand of Sir Walter Scott into the fold of the Quarterly Review 
contributors ? Even erudite students of English literature may 
be forgiven if they fail to identify the writer to whose genius these 
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new letters of Scott are such an eloquent testimonial. Some 
pieces of the literary jig-saw are missing, and others are mis- 
leading. We get no assistance from the pages of the Quarterly 
Review, for all the articles are unsigned, and ‘ Richardson’s ’ con- 
tributions are merged in general anonymity which seems to defy 
their definite location. 

However, though the letters themselves do not solve the 
mystery, and though the pages of the Scott and Murray bio- 
graphies disappoint us, and the Quarterly Review yields no clue, 
the solution is to be found in another branch of literature. Those 
familiar with the prose writings of Robert Burns should have no 
trouble—in spite of Scott’s deliberate or accidental misnaming 
of the mysterious contributor as ‘ Dr. Greenshields ’—in iden- 
tifying ‘ Richardson’ as the Dr. William Greenfield to whom 
Burns wrote this letter : 


To the Rev. Mr. Greenfield, inclosing Two Songs, the 
Composition of Two Ayrshire Mechanics 


Dear S1r,—On raking the recesses of my memory the other day, I 
stumbled on two Songs which I here inclose you as a kind of curiosity to a 
Professor of the Belle lettres de la Nature ; which allow me to say, I look 
upon as an additional merit of yours; a kind of bye-Professorship, not 
always to be found among the systematic Fathers and Brothers of Scientific 
Criticism. They were the work of Bards such as I lately was ; and such as, 
. I believe I had better still have been. 

Never did Saul’s armour sit so heavy on David when going to encounter 
Goliah, as does the encumbering robe of public notice with which the 
friendship and patronage of some ‘ names dear to fame ’ have invested me. 
I do not say this in the ridiculous idea of seeming self-abasement and 
affected modesty ; I have long studied myself, and I think I know pretty 
exactly what ground I occupy, both as a Man and asa Poet ; and however 
the world, or a friend, may sometimes differ from me in that particular, 
I stand for it, in silent resolve, with all the tenaciousness of property. 
I am willing to believe that my abilities deserved a better fate than the 
veriest shades of life ; but to be dragged forth, with all my imperfections 
on my head, to the full glare of learned and polite observation, is what, 
I am afraid, I shall have bitter reason to repent. 

I mention this to you, once for all, merely, in the Confessor Style, to 
disburthen my conscience, and that—‘ When proud fortune’s ebbing tide 
recedes ’"—you may bear me witness, when my buble of fame was at the 
highest, I stood, unintoxicated, with the inebriating cup in my hand 
looking forward, with rueful resolve, to the hastening time when the 
stroke of envious Calumny, with all the eagerness of vengeful triumph, 
should dash it to the ground. 

, I am ever, &c. 


[RoBERT Burns.] 
December, 1786. 


This is taken from a Burns manuscript in the Edinburgh 
University Laing Collection. Though in the poet’s own hand- 
RR2 
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writing, it is unsigned, and is no doubt a copy of the original sent 
to Greenfield, references to whom are to be found in several of 
Burns’s letters. In his second Commonplace Book (now in Allo- 
way Cottage Museum) the poet has this entry : 

Mr Greenfield is of a superior order. The bleedings of humanity, the 
generous resolve, a manly disregard of the paltry subjects of vanity, virgin 
modesty, the truest taste, and a very sound judgement, characterize him, 
His being the first [Burns means finest] Speaker I ever heard is perhaps 
half owing to industry. He certainly possesses no small share of poetic 
abilities; he is a steady most disinterested friend, without the least 
affectation of seeming so ; and as a companion, his good sense, his joyous 
hilarity, his sweetness of manners and modesty, are most engagingly 
charming. 

Many people who would otherwise be completely forgotten 
live as links in the lives of the great, and probably had he not 
been acquainted with Burns the Mystery Man of the Quarterly 
Review would have remained unidentified behind Sir Walter 
Scott’s screen. 

The Rev. William Greenfield was translated from Wemyss to 

St. Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh, in 1784, and in February 1787 
he was appointed colleague to Dr. Hugh Blair, of the High Church. 
He became Professor of Rhetoric in Edinburgh University, and 
had the degree of D.D. conferred upon him in 1796, in which year 
he was elected Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. However, in December 1798 he suddenly demitted 
his charge and fled the country. On the 27th of the same month 
(vide the Scots Magazine, December 1798, p. 863) : 
The Presbytery accepted Dr. Greenfield’s resignation; and in con- 
sequence of certain flagrant reports concerning his conduct, which his 
desertion of his charge, and his quitting his country, seemed to preclude 
the Presbytery from considering as groundless, they unanimously deposed 
him from the office of the holy ministry, and laid him under the sentence 
of excommunication. 


The university degraded him from his degrees of A.M. and 
D.D., and a footnote in the Chambers-Wallace edition of Burns's 
Works (1896, ii., 20) informs us that ‘ He lived in the north of 
England, till his death in 1827, under an assumed name.’ 

The secret of Greenfield’s connexion with the Quarterly Review 
must have been well kept. Writing to Murray, Gifford adjures 
him : 

Pray be careful to remember that the anonymous writer of ‘ Ricardo’ 
is a different person from the anonymous writer of ‘ Parr’ [Edinburgh 
Review], who, I was told this morning was the Bishop of Bristol. Let us 
keep our own secrets, and we shall do well. 


An editorial footnote adds that the authorship of this article 
cannot now be ascertained, but it was probably by Mr. Ellis. I 
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think it more likely to have been from the pen of the secret 
contributor discovery of whom would have been ‘the very 
devil.’ 

Some slight hint of Greenfield’s association with the Quarterly 
may have leaked out. Certainly there is evidence that his name, 
far from being entirely forgotten, was vaguely linked with 
literary affairs. Indeed, Scott’s unknown contributor was actually 
thought to be the ‘Great Unknown’ author of the Waverley 
Novels. No less an authority than Blackwood, in a letter of 
June 6, 1816, wrote : 


For these six months past, there have been various rumours with regard 
to Greenfield being the author of these Novels, but I never paid much 
attention to it; the thing appeared to me so very improbable. . . . But 
from what I have heard lately, and from what you state, I now begin to 
think that Greenfield may probably be the author. 


Some of Greenfield’s known writings are extant. In the 
British Museum there is a copy of an ‘ Address delivered to the 
Congregation of the High Church of Edinburgh on . . . the 9th 
of March, 1797, being the day of the National Fast for the War 
with France.’ He also published anonymously in 1809—the year 
when he was invited to become a contributor to the Quarterly 
Review—a volume entitled Essays on the Sources of the Pleasures 
received from Literary Composition. 

According to Fasti Ecclesia Scoticane, Greenfield died in the 
north of England on April 28, 1827. 

Davipson Cook. 
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MARCEL PROUST AS CRITIC AND DISCIPLE 
OF RUSKIN 


THE name of Ruskin, once so powerful in England and now 
suffering that inevitable belittlement which follows in the wake 
of victory, has recently been brought back to our thoughts in an 
unexpected way. Marcel Proust, whose depth we have not yet 
measured, and who is so very different from Ruskin by race, in- 
telligence, purpose and achievement, has, by apprenticing himself 
to that zealous Victorian thinker, and by seeking his greatest 
inspiration in the ‘ Ethereal Ruskin,’ brought home to us very 
distinctly that it is not with logic and reasoning that we can 
measure such things as affinity and attraction and influence. 

In Ruskin’s Bible of Amiens, Library Edition, we come 
across the name of Proust once or twice in the notes, as the editor 
quotes a few points from Proust’s annotated French translation 
of this work. That is probably the first mention of Proust in 
England. As translator and critic of the Bible of Amiens and 
later on of Sesame and Lilies, Proust spared himself no pains. 
It is true that once or twice the bold simplicity of Ruskin’s lan- 
guage puts him off the track, as when he speaks of Lutetia and its 
‘ tile-fields’ in such a way that Proust does not recognise the 
‘Tuileries’ but translates by ‘les champs de toits.’ As a rule, 
however, Proust’s translation is so careful and so exact that it 
seems incredible that, as his friends have said, he really knew very 
little English and could only translate ‘ @ coups de dictionnaire.’ 

Proust not only translates, but he expounds and criticises. 
He verifies each scriptural allusion and compares each statement 
made by the author with various ideas expressed elsewhere 
throughout his work. Of Ruskin’s biblical interpretation of 
the sculptured figures and symbols of Amiens he gives a detailed 
criticism which, while it may remind us of rabbinical commen- 
taries familiar to his Jewish ancestry, offers, in substance, if not 

,in style, a surprising contrast to his later work. Throughout the 
many volumes of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu we are reminded 
from time to time of Ruskin, of medieval architecture, of the 
stones of Amiens, but never of the great background of biblical 
thought which is so characteristic of Ruskin’s work, and which 
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Proust examines with such careful attention in his commentary 
on the Bible of Amiens. 

On the subject of religious sculpture Proust often places side 
by side the statements of Ruskin and those of Emile Male, whose 
book on L’Art Religieux du Moyen Age he greatly admired, and 
whom he considers a greater authority than Ruskin on many 
points, such, for instance, as the meaning which certain symbols 
conveyed to the medieval mind. For example, one figure, 
bearing a standard, is said by Ruskin to represent Hope, whereas 
Male interprets it as the symbol of the Resurrection. Or again, 
Proust borrows from the very profound investigations of Male 
an explanation of some obscure points on which Ruskin gives us 
no enlightenment. Ruskin tells us that Folly is represented, 
among the sculptured figures of Amiens, by the statue of a 
glutton carrying a club. Proust, quoting Male, explains that 
this symbol is a corruption of the earlier one whereby miniaturists 
represented Folly by a figure of a man raising a piece of bread 
to his mouth, thereby illustrating the words of the Psalmist 
‘The fool . . . devours my people like a piece of bread.’ 

If Proust’s analysis of detail is of considerable interest, his 
valuation of the whole is none the less so, for, while it brings to 
light the great faults which mar the work of Ruskin, it also points 
to the underlying enthusiasm which, in spite of these faults, 
could charm such highly critical readers as Proust himself was. 
Also, in his weighing-up of Ruskin’s ideas, he shows us, as it were, 
in a preliminary sketch, those lines which later on his own mature 
thought will follow. 

There is no longer any need to dwell on the faults of Ruskin. 
Proust has analysed them as carefully as Ruskin’s compatriots 
have done. He is in perfect agreement with other critics in 
saying that sometimes Ruskin allowed imagination to dominate 
science. When he declares that God used bright colours in the 
creation of pure things and dull colours for harmful things 
Proust is reminded of Bernardin de Saint Pierre, who affirmed 
that melons were divided into slices so that they could be eaten 
more easily. At certain times, on the other hand, Ruskin’s con- 
ception of art is rendered of less value in Proust’s eyes because 
he lays too much stress on intellectual perception, as when he 
says that for purposes of art each kind of rock ought to be studied 
with geological exactness. Again, Proust says that what counted 
most with Ruskin was not the Religion of Beauty, but simply 
Religion. He admired things because of their beauty, but thought 
he was being urged solely by the truth they embodied. Hence 
Proust finds an underlying insincerity which he says deceived not 
only the reader, but Ruskin himself. But while he condemns 
as a critic, Proust emulates as a disciple. After pointing out the 
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flaw in Ruskin’s arguments, he wonders if, after all, in art it is 
not enthusiasm that is the real criterion of truth. It is not what 
a man believes that makes him a genius, but the strength of his 
belief. When the truth has vanished the vision stays. Ruskin, 
he says, may frequently be mistaken in his judgment of things, 
but often his mistaken conception has more beauty in it than the 
original object he is judging. 

The spell that Ruskin was able to exercise over other minds 
must have been very great indeed when Proust, after condemning 
most of his arguments and setting aside almost all his doctrines, 
could still say that he was one of the greatest writers who ever 
lived. Ruskin, he says, gave him the power of appreciating 
beauty, of looking on the world with new vision. He reminds us 
of Charlotte Bronté, saying that Modern Painters seemed to give 
her new eyes, and, in fact, all those who have come under the 
influence of Ruskin have spoken in exactly the same way of the 
increased power of vision he gave them. 

After reading Ruskin’s Bible of Amiens, Proust set off ona 
‘ pélerinage ruskinien’ to see those medizval stones that Ruskin 
had loved so much, and this pilgrimage seemed to him a much 
truer form of hero-worship than a visit to Ruskin’s grave or his 
birthplace. In the stones of Amiens Ruskin had sought chiefly 
the soul of medizval sculptors, and Proust, in his turn, seeks the 
thought of Ruskin. Not Amiens itself, but Amiens as it was 
re-created in the mind of Ruskin, was the object of his pilgrimage. 
Moreover, it is this artistic recreation of a thing in the mind of 
an artist that will be found later on throughout the whole work 
of Proust to be the one essential thing in his conception of art, 
nay almost the one essential thing in his conception of life— 
the sole reality in a world of illusion. To show us the world as he 
sees it and not as he knows it to be is the work of a true artist. 
Elstir, the painter who plays such an important part in the work 
of Proust, is an artist and a creator in. this Ruskinian sense. 
The roses he paints in a water-colour, for example, are, according 
to Proust, a work of true creation just as much as if, like a skilful 
gardener, he had grown a new variety of rose. 

Marcel, the hero of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, owes much 
of his education in art to the work of Elstir, and what he constantly 
admires in him reminds us very much of those qualities which 
Ruskin so eloquently praised in Turner. With increased powers 
of vision, Marcel, initiated by Elstir, contemplates a new heaven 
and a new earth, and for the very reasons which made Ruskin 
predict that generations yet unborn would see Nature through 
the eyes of Turner. Not knowledge, but the intuitive vision of 
reality, is the essence of a true artist’s work. This being so, it is 
the artist’s duty to express that part of reality of which he has 
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been granted this interior vision. Proust is in complete agree- 
ment with Ruskin in believing that the artist has no choice but 
to obey the voice that dictates tohim. For Ruskin, it is the voice 
of God; for Proust, the voice of the mysterious prompting of 
the subconscious mind. Art is the Lamp of Sacrifice and the 
artist must give his life for it. This doctrine of necessity and 
obedience is of the utmost importance both in Ruskin’s work 
and in Proust’s. Ruskin looked upon himself as a scribe writing 
down a divine message ; Proust considered himself merely as the 
instrument through which certain thoughts were communicated 
to humanity. Both Ruskin and Proust accepted this yoke of 
discipline, but it must be said that in the case of Proust the sacri- 
fice was accomplished without even a gleam of that eternal hope 
for which Ruskin lived. He knew that instead of discovering at 
each step of his work the Divine Being he would never find any- 
thing but illusion and emptiness. 

It is obvious to all readers of Proust that though Ruskin may 
have taught him to see, yet the world he contemplated was very 
different from that of Ruskin. Nevertheless, Ruskin, engrossed 
in nature and in art, and Proust, making psychological investiga- 
tions into hitherto uncharted regions of the mind, very frequently 
move along parallel lines. Both aim chiefly at tracking down 
falsehood, the one in our representation of nature, the other in 
our interpretation of sensation. This similarity is all the more 
marked because Proust, in his psychological explorations, very 
often uses even the language of art, and treats his subject as if it 
were a design of which he wished to criticise the perspective. 
Again, as Ruskin is constantly proclaiming the interdependence 
of things, and that there is no such thing as unconnected colour, 
but always colour influenced by light, by neighbouring colour, 
etc., so Proust is always alive to the same ‘ relativity,’ and even 
when he deals with the simplest sensation he realises that it 
cannot be studied as an isolated thing, but has its place, as it were, 
in the great canvas of our life, where it stands in proximity to, and 
under the influence of, many other manifestations of our conscious 
and unconscious life. 

Ruskin as a painter and Proust as a psychologist instinctively 
dwell on the study of perspective, and Proust, when he examines 
the workings of the unconscious mind, is content merely to inspect 
and never proceeds to sum up or to theorise. He aims at viewing 
things from every possible angle, but he is no more anxious to 
seek an explanatory theory than Ruskin is to find a formula by 
which to sum up the different aspects of any beautiful object, be 
it stone, or moss, or cathedral, after he has carefully examined it 
from all the points of the compass. Proust feels that to see 
things in their true perspective is the only end worth aiming at, 
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and if we are bent on achieving that, then the desire to judge or 
condemn or weigh up in a moral balance will have no meaning 
for us. It will be something quite irrelevant to the more impor- 
tant business of seeing things in perspective. On this point, of 
course, there is a gulf fixed between Ruskin and Proust. Asa 
theologian and a puritan, Ruskin puts morals higher than art, 
whereas the only morality Proust admits is that which compels 
the artist to sacrifice everything to the one duty of giving to the 
world the beauty of his art. Nor does Proust find any reason 
why the artist should thus obey or why he should feel morally 
bound to strive after the one elusive form which is artistically 
satisfying although difficult to attain. And yet it is so, and Proust 
feels as if it was a mysterious moral obligation laid on him in a 
previous life which compels the poet or the artist to be satisfied 
with nothing less than a perfect expression of beauty. It is 
strange that, whereas Ruskin subordinated everything to morality, 
Proust, in his turn, should regard all moral considerations as being 
totally irrelevant and that his only conception of a moral bond 
should be obedience on the part of an artist to the vision of beauty. 
Surely, if Ruskin made art the handmaiden of morals, Proust has 
narrowed the scope of morality by considering it to have no 
existence except as a necessary factor in artistic creation. 

This idea of discipline as applied to the artist is at the root of 
Proust’s conception of style. He looks upon the form and even 
the words of a man’s work as being no more chosen by him than 
his dreams are. Ruskin liked to think of himself as a prophet 
unfolding a scroll and not knowing what his message was going 
to be, and Proust tells us that not only in the choice of what he 
says, but in the selection of his form of expression, he obeys, not 
his intellect, but an involuntary prompting as sure in its working 
as the instinct which brings a homing-pigeon home. 

Another idea of equal importance in the work of Proust, and 
which can likewise be traced back to his study of Ruskin, is the 
conception of memory as being a necessary factor in artistic 
creation. The part played in the work of Proust by involuntary 
memory is well known, and Proust in his criticism of Ruskin is 
very conscious of the fact that Ruskin is constantly resuscitating 
countless sensations which have been stored away in his mind, 
and that to write the greater part of his work he simply ‘ published 
hismemory.’ The belief that it is involuntary and not intelligent 
memory that brings back the past most clearly, although it is 
one of the most original things in Proust’s work, is found in 
Ruskin, although, of course, the latter does not attach to it the 
same importance as Proust does, or make it one of the main 
ideas of his work. Proust, bringing back forgotten days of his 
childhood by merely tasting a ‘ madeleine,’ reminds us of Ruskin 
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resuscitating forgotten scenes of the past because of the form of a 
branch which he involuntarily recalls. (Locke, whom Ruskin 
admired and read, and on whose work (Essay on the Human 
Understanding) he modelled the plan of Modern Painters, had 
already expressed the same idea when dealing with ‘ involuntary 
perceptions.’) 

It is certain that Ruskin’s influence on Proust was only possible 
because there was a strong affinity between them. They had the 
same acuteness of perception, the same remarkable receptivity, 
the same powerful visual memory, and the same capacity for 
being more attracted by irrational beauty than by intellectual 
truth. Proust, by far the more intellectual of the two, neverthe- 
less puts aside his intelligence as it were, and seeks chiefly that 
kind of beauty which mere intelligence can neither produce nor 
analyse. It is this characteristic in Proust which causes him, 
though he disagrees with all the doctrines of Ruskin and has 
nothing in common with him in the world of action which he 
regards as a thoroughly ‘ inadequate mode of expression,’ to feel 
the irresistible spell of Ruskin’s artistic vision and the captivating 
though irrational beauty of his words. 

Finally, this unmistakable influence exercised by Ruskin over 
Proust seems to bring together in a rather unexpected way two 
currents of literature which otherwise are very remote from each 
other in our thoughts—namely, the school of Victorian socialistic 
and moral literature headed by Carlyle and Ruskin and the much 
more subtle psychological writings of post-war France. It also 
brings a new tribute to the name of Ruskin by showing that his 
work, ‘ l’esthétique d’un homme du nord spiritualiste et protestant,’ 
as Taine called it, has, more than a generation later, been very 
differently judged and revaluated by a greater mind than Taine’s, 


J. Murray. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘WILLIAM BLAKE AND SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ 


To the Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Herbert Wright’s interesting and just article om 
Blake and Reynolds seems in a few points to lend support (doubtle 
unintended) to the popular misconceptions of the doctrines of The Dis: 
courses, which are not dogmas like those of Blake. S 

(x) Mr. Wright seems to suggest that Reynolds was the champion of 
the ‘ florid’ style of the Venetians and Flemings; Blake of Michae 
Angelo. As a matter of fact, Reynolds depreciates them, both when 
‘ornamental’ and ‘ characteristic,’ and places Michael Angelo as the 
master of all masters—‘ superior to the whole world.’ Ruskin was the 
first to appreciate the Venetians. 

(2) Reynolds, no less than Blake, enforces ‘a firm and determined 
outline.’ : 

(3) Mr. Wright appears to oppose Reynolds to Wordsworth upon th 
matter of ‘ generalisation.’ It is true that Reynolds shared the indifference 
to detail and to the humble which afflicted his age ; but the real core of his 
practice and of his doctrine of generalisation is the search for essential) 
typical, characteristic, and universally valid truth; and of this Words- 
worth gave an even more perfect description than Reynolds in his words 
to Aubrey de Vere : ‘ He should have left his pencil behind, and embodie 
in verse, not all he had noted, but what he best remembered of the scene 
he would then have presented us with its soul.’ ; 

(4) On the main issue of ‘ inspiration’ and ‘ well-directed labour’ it 
should be remembered that Blake directed his labours well, and that” 
Reynolds had genius of a high order; Ruskin (I think justly) calls him ~ 
‘the Prince of Portrait Painters.’ If he felt it wise to warn the young” 
students at the Academy to work and not trust to every unmatured © 
impulse, he was not repeating, but combating, the cant of the age, which — 
was all for ‘ genius,’ as much as the cant of ours is all for ‘ spontaneity ’— — 
which is either a name for knowledge immediately available (however © 
acquired) or for incompetence (however glozed). 

Lastly, it is no disparagement of Blake’s genius, nor derogation of © 
Reynolds’s, to say that Blake lacked and Reynolds possessed critical 
judgment as well. ‘ Die Tat ist stets entscheidend.’ 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
DELMAR HARMOOD BANNER. 








